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ABSTRACT 
“Art Ready for Battle”: William Gilmore Simms and the Civil War 


Jeffery J. Rogers 


William Gilmore Simms was widely recognized in 1860 as the preeminent man of 
letters in the antebellum South and one of the most popular authors the United States had 
yet produced. As an advocate of Southern independence he welcomed the secession of 
South Carolina and sought to play an important role in the new Confederacy. This 
included advising South Carolina delegates to the Confederate Constitutional Convention 
and state political leaders during the Sumter Crisis. In this capacity, Simms argued for 
discarding the 3/5 clause from the federal constitution and copyright protection among 
other things. He also developed elaborate designs for artillery emplacements for the 
assault on Fort Sumter which, to his discouragement, went unrecognized. 

The beginning of the war caught Simms at a low point creatively, but buoyed by his 
zeal for the Confederate cause, Simms found new inspiration to write innovative fiction 
and poetry which expressed both his commitment to Confederate nationalism as well as a 
literary representation of Southern history brought to fruition in the form of the 
Confederacy. Simms remained devoted to the cause of Southern independence to the very 
end. His experience during the Civil War draws into question historiographical assertions 
that Confederate Southerners lacked a strong sense of national identity and did not 


possess sufficient will to win. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Among the many questions which historians of the American Civil War have pursued 
none have been more contentious or more fundamental than those concerning its final 
outcome: Why did the Confederacy lose? This question has engaged historical attention 
since the end of the war itself, and it remains today as controversial as ever. The reason 
for this has as much to do with contemporary historiographical concerns as it does with 
the complex task of understanding what happened during the period of 1861-1865. In 
answering this question, historians must necessarily address a deeper one about the 
ultimate meaning of the Civil War and the nature of the American experience. As the 
defining event in the creation of modern America, and arguably the most important event 
in all American history, historians have studied the Civil War with the anticipation that in 
understanding its causes, course and consequences they will grasp essential elements 
which have gone toward forming contemporary America. To understand why the South 
lost is to understand what America is today. 

The answers which have been offered to this question can be divided into two primary 
categories; internal and external. In the immediate aftermath of the war, Northerners 
tended to view its result as the consequence of the justness of their cause of preserving 


the Union while Southerners looked upon its result as the consequence of the 


Confederacy’s lack of manpower and resources. As later generations of historians began 
to take up the task of explaining the result of the Civil War, more sophisticated and 
complex explanations began to emerge. These new interpretations became focused 
primarily upon the Southern effort to win its independence and attempted to explain its 
failure to do so. While not discounting the actions on the battlefield as important, 
historians such as Frank L. Owsley, Clement Eaton, Donald Davidson, and E. Merton 
Coulter all offered internal explanations for Confederate defeat.' These historians 
highlighted institutional problems which undermined the Confederate war effort. Owsley 
argued that Southern devotion to the decentralist principle of ‘states rights’ prevented the 
Confederacy from offering a united front to Northern invasion and made it incapable of 
meeting domestic needs and sustain a society at war. Davidson, while echoing many of 
Owsley’s arguments, broadened them to include an unwillingness on the part of 
Southerners to surrender what they considered basic liberties in the struggle for 
independence. 

During the 1960’s and 1970’s the historiography of the Civil War passed through 
another period of transformation. Fully aware that the Confederacy did face a material 
disadvantage in its war against the Union, historians were nonetheless reminded that 
peoples in similar circumstances were nonetheless able to prevail. The obvious example 
from American history was that of the Revolution in which the American colonists faced 
severe shortages in men and material and were yet able to win their war for 


independence. For historians in the post-Vietnam era a more immediate example was 


' Frank L. Owsley, States Rights in the Confederacy, (University of Chicago Press, 1925); 


Clement Eaton, A History of the Southern Confederacy, (New York: Collier Books, 1961); Donald 
Davidson, Why the North Won the Civil War, (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1960); E. Merton Coulter, The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865, (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1950). 


available. The North Vietnamese Army and its Viet Cong allies were able to win a long 
and costly war against two powerful and technologically advanced Western powers in 
Vietnam. By way of comparison, the Confederacy was in a much better position to 
achieve its goals than either of the previous examples yet it failed to do so. Increasingly, 
historians were coming to the conclusion that the answer as to why the South lost the 
Civil War could not be found on the battlefield at all. Owsley, Davidson and Eaton had 
been right to look to internal explanations, but even they had underestimated their 
importance. This shift coincided with the emergence of the new social history which 
sought to ‘write history from the bottom up’ by including groups such as women, 
African-Americans and the underclass which had heretofore been overlooked or excluded 
from the narrative of American history. The turn away from generals and politicians, 
pivotal battles and military strategy in search of an answer was accompanied by a new 
interest in the experiences of the common people of the South, white and black, men and 
women, and how they responded to the stresses of war. If an answer to the question could 
not be found among the first group then perhaps it lay within the second. 

- This turn in the evolution of Civil War historiography reached its maturation in the 
late 1970’s and 1980’s. Works by Paul D. Escott, Richard E. Beringer, Herman 
Hattaway, Archer Jones, William N. Still, Jr., Drew Gilpin Faust and edited by Harry P. 
Jones and James J. Cooke all took aim at what were considered fundamental weaknesses 


in the Confederacy which lead to its defeat.” According to these historians, the 


? Paul D. Escott, After Secession: Jefferson Davis and the Failure of Confederate Nationalism, 


(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1978). ; Harry P. Owens and James J. Cooke, 
eds., The Old South in the Crucible of War, (Jackson: University of Mississippi Press, 1983). ; 
Richard E. Beringer, Herman Hattaway, Archer Jones, William N. Still, Jr., Why the South Lost 
the Civil War, (Athens: The University of Georgia Press, 1986). ; Drew Gilpin Faust, The 
Creation of Confederate Nationalism: Ideology and Identity in the Civil War South, (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1988). 


weaknesses within the Confederacy were many and could be found at all levels of 
Southern society and throughout its vast geography. For Paul Escott, writing in 1978, the 
weakness of the Confederacy rested at the top in the figure of Confederate president 
Jefferson Davis. This weakness did not stem from his role as commander-in-chief of the 
Confederate military but from his failure as a political leader to nurture the nascent 
Southern nationalism which had led to secession, become its personification, and unify 
the new country. “As Confederate president,” wrote Escott, “Davis presided over a 
disastrous decline of southern morale which doomed his hopes of establishing a new 
nation. Thus, the greatest failure of Jefferson Davis’ leadership lay in the domestic arena, 
in his inability to create the internal unity and spirit essential for the growth of 
Confederate nationalism.” 

It is the topic of Confederate nationalism itself which has emerged as the most 
important component of this new interpretation. By 1981 Paul Escott had broadened his 
argument to include not only the failure of Jefferson Davis to embody Confederate 
nationalism but the weakness of the nationalism he needed to embody. In his essay “The 
Failure of Confederate Nationalism: The Old South’s Class System in the Crucible of 
War,” Escott wrote that, “I believe that—for Southerners—the Confederacy was an 
unwelcome experience, a change that the majority of Southerners came to oppose. A 
spirit of Confederate nationalism failed to develop, and voluntary support for the war 


effort progressively disintegrated. The nation did not cohere; and the Old South was not 


> Paul D. Escott, After Secession: Jefferson Davis and the Failure of Confederate Nationalism, 


(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1978), 272. 


fundamentally changed.” 


Escott was dissenting from Emory Thomas’s argument that the 
experience of the Civil War transformed Southern society and helped create a 
Confederate nation worthy of the name.” The reason Confederate nationalism failed was 
due to the underlying class tension which existed in the antebellum South and was carried 
over and left unresolved under the Confederacy. Southern yeomen failed to develop a 
deep attachment to the Confederate government because they came to view it as a servant 
of the interests of the planter aristocracy. This left Confederate leaders with nothing to 
ensure their loyalty but appeals to racial solidarity, or as Escott states, borrowing from 
George Fredrickson, “Herrenvolk Democracy.” | 
While Escott recalls the classic refrain of ‘rich man’s war, poor man’s fight,’ on the 
other side of the class divide there were problems for Confederate nationalism as well. 
Southern planters ultimately found the Confederacy as intrusive and as unwelcome as the 
yeomen. They were intransigent and unwilling to make the sacrifices necessary for 
victory. Moreover, the elite planter-class of Southern society, in its capacity as the chief 
advocate of secession and guiding force of the Confederate government, “failed to offer a 
vision for the society it wished to lead and the nation it attempted to create.” 


The culmination of this historiographical movement came in 1986 with the publication 


of Why the South Lost the Civil War by Richard E. Beringer, Herman Hattaway, Archer 


* Paul D. Escott, “The Failure of Confederate Nationalism: The Old South’s Class System in 
the Crucible of War,” in Harry P. Owens and James J. Cooke, eds., The Old South in the Crucible 
of War, (Jackson: University of Mississippi Press, 1983), 18. 

> See Emory Thomas, The Confederacy as a Revolutionary Experience, (Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1971). 

Paul D. Escott, “The Failure of Confederate Nationalism: The Old South’s Class System in 
the Crucible of War,” in Harry P. Owens and James J. Cooke, eds., The Old South in the Crucible 
of War, (Jackson: University of Mississippi Press, 1983), 22. 

Tbid., 26. 


Jones and William N. Still, Jr.’ The authors approached the problem of Southern defeat 
from a variety of perspectives; military strategy, comparative recourses, internal political 
conflict and popular support of the Confederate cause. Strategically, the authors contend, 
the Union faced a far more daunting task than the Confederacy at the outset of the war. 
“The Union had as its objective the complete suppression of the rebellion, the extinction 
of the Confederate States of America. Such a goal demanded a total victory.”” By 
contrast, the South had to merely maintain its independence. It had the advantage of 
defense, an advantage accentuated by the geography of the Confederacy and the 
transformations which were taking place in military technology during the nineteenth 
century which strengthened the defensive position in armed engagement. The long held 
opinion that the Confederacy lost due to its agrarian based economy and numerical 
inferiority was rejected. Despite these apparent disadvantages, “the agrarian South did 
exploit and create an industrial base that proved adequate, with the aid of imports, to 
maintain suitably equipped forces in the field.”!? Previous historians had over-estemated 
the effectiveness of the Union blockade.!! Numerical inferiority was offset by the 
advantage of the defense: “if Confederate military leadership were competent and the 
Union did not display Napoleonic genius, the tactical and strategic power of the defense 
could offset northern numerical superiority and presumably give the Confederacy a 


measure of military victory adequate to maintain its independence.” 
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Richard E. Beringer, Herman Hattaway, Archer Jones, William N. Still, Jr., Why the South 
Lost the Civil War, (Athens: The University of Georgia Press, 1986). 

° — Tbid., 49. 

0 Tbid., 16. 

'' Tbid., 139. 

12 Ibid., 16. 


The authors of Why the South Lost the Civil War praised Confederate efforts to meet 
the challenge of supplying its army with the necessary implements of war. Although not 
as developed or extensive as their Union counterparts at the outset, “Confederate war 
industries achieved impressive results in expanding existing arsenals and armories and 
creating new ones. The army and the navy established ordinance works, foundries, 
laboratories, and iron manufacturing facilities.”!? In all, “This successful manufacturing 
effort explains why the Confederates enjoyed an adequate supply of arms and munitions 
throughout the war.”'* Clearly, material deficiencies cannot account for Confederate 
defeat. 

Nor can the cause of Southern defeat be found in Confederate generalship or larger 
strategy. The authors stated that, “the South clearly provided an excellent army, capably 
led,” and while there were notable examples of incompetence within the ranks of 
Confederate commanders the same can be said for the Union.'° As for the larger strategic 
vision of the Confederacy, it was, the authors contended, fully in keeping with what the 
South was capable of achieving politically and militarily. In this, however, the authors of 
Why the South Lost the Civil War arrived at their answer to this fundamental question. 
Confederate Southerners lacked sufficient will to win. “The Confederacy’s desire for the 
fruits of victory, its nationalism, and its willingness to suffer disruption of slavery and 
race relations did not equal the challenge of continuing the struggle.”"° 

To support their argument, the authors echo many of the same points previous 


historians had made concerning internal dissention in the Confederacy, but they go 


3° Tbid., 9. 

4 Tbid., 10. 
‘5 Thid., 430. 
16 Tbid., 481. 


further by placing these examples in a larger context. What these examples reveal, the 
authors contended, was that the Confederacy rested on a foundation of sand. “In basic 
terms, the Confederates lacked a feeling of oneness, that almost mystical sense of 
nationhood. They lacked a consensus on why they fought and what they stood for. The 
Confederate nation existed only on paper, not in the hearts and minds of its would-be 
citizens.”'’ The Confederacy had been created with the conservative goal of preserving 
slavery. As the institution of slavery became increasingly undermined during the course 
of the war, the resolve of Southerners to sacrifice for the cause declined. This was 
especially the case following overtures in the Confederacy itself to allow slaves to fight 
in the Confederate army. These developments caused Southerners to question the 
meaning and purpose of the Confederacy itself, questioning which resulted in a loss of 
the will to fight and finally the acceptance of defeat. 

Since its publication, Why the South Lost the Civil War has set the tone of debate 
about the life of the Confederacy. Its thesis was novel, provocative, and vigorously 
argued and it remains the strongest statement yet that the cause of Confederate defeat was 
due to internal factors. It has not, however, gone unchallenged. Among those who have 
criticized the central thesis of Why the South Lost the Civil War is James M. McPherson. 
In his essay “American Victory, American Defeat,’ McPherson points out that the North 
also experienced internal divisions during the war.'® One could argue that these divisions 
were far more acrimonious than those experienced in the Confederacy. The newly 
ascendant Republican Party and the Lincoln administration faced serious opposition from 


Northern Democrats. Many Northerners opposed the financial policies instituted to fight 


17 : 
Ibid., 64. 

18 James M. McPherson, “American Victory, American Defeat,” in Why The Confederacy Lost, 

ed. Gabor S. Boritt (New York: Oxford University Press, 1992). 


the war and deeply resented the military draft. The New York City draft riots of 1863 is 
merely the most famous example of this internal division which existed in the Civil War 
North. There were similar, if less violent and sensational, demonstrations throughout the 
North. While questioning the depth of Gunneasrate nationalism and the strength of 
Southern resolve, historians have too often assumed a prevailing consensus among 
Northerners as to the meaning of the Union and the cause for which they were fighting. 
This was far from the case. Moreover, historians have too often looked at the Civil War 
in a deterministic fashion. Knowing the Confederacy lost, they have set about trying to 
understand why it failed. Lost in this analysis is the proper sense of historical 
contingency. If the outcome had been the reverse, it is not impossible to conceive of 
historians arguing that internal divisions doomed the Northern effort to maintain the 
Union. 

While a close study of the Northern home front and its comparison with that of the 
Confederacy reveals many similarities, this is not the full extent of the challenge to the 
internal division thesis as an explanation for Confederate defeat. It does place the defeat 
of the Confederacy in a larger perspective, but recent scholarship has moved beyond this 
and argued that, far from being weak and ineffectual, Confederate nationalism was a 
potent reality in the Civil War South. In The Confederate Republic George C. Rable 
makes a compelling case that the Civil War South possessed a genuine and unique, 
“Confederate political culture.”'? While recounting the divisions which clearly did exist 
within the Confederacy, Rable places these within the context of a larger unity which was 
based upon a general antipathy for formal partisan politics. This antipathy was strong 


'9 George C. Rable, The Confederate Republic: A Revolution Against Politics, (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1994), 301. 


enough to prevent the institutionalization of the two primary factions within this culture, 
those who emphasized the need for a centralized national government to meet the 
challenges of war and ‘libertarians’ who feared the power of a centralized government in 
Richmond as much as they feared the one in Washington. As harsh as the conflict 
between these two factions could be, both held fast to a vision that the Confederacy 
represented a restoration of republicanism. The very existence of these two factions put 
great strain upon this vision. One of the primary features of the political culture of the old 
Union from which the South had seceded was its party system. Confederate Southerners 
viewed this as a corruption of the system of government which had been established by 
the founders in 1787. They failed to establish a government free of discord, but, as Rable 
argues, succeeded in preventing that discord from taking an institutionalized form. 

Gary W. Gallagher’s The Confederate War is a sharp response to the contention that 
Confederate nationalism did not hold widespread popular support and that Southern 
resolve broke down rather quickly once the tide of war turned against the Confederacy.”” 
Gallagher is adamant in refuting this thesis of Confederate defeat: “The Confederate 
populace waged a determined struggle for independence,” “No other segment of white 
American society has persisted in any endeavor so destructive of human and physical 
resources,” writes Gallagher.” 

By focusing almost exclusively on the sources of division within the Confederacy, 
Gallagher believes historians have failed to ask the crucial question of what led 
Southerners to fight so tenaciously for four years in spite of division and setbacks. This is 


the fundamental question in the study of the Confederacy, and for Gallagher, the answer 


0 Gary W. Gallagher, The Confederate War, (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1997). 
21 ‘Tbid., 17. 
2 Ibid. 
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is that, “Strong feelings of national identity helped spawn the impressive will 
Confederates exhibited during their war for independence.””’ To support this contention, 
Gallagher surveys letters and diaries of Southerners from across the Confederacy and 
finds in them a strong and persistent identification with the new Confederacy as their 
nation. Southerners were keenly interested in the course of the war and invested 
themselves emotionally into the fate of their armies, particularly that of Lee’s Army of 
Northern Virginia. This was true of all classes of white Southern society and was 
sustained throughout the course of the war. “Most yeomen and planters, men and women, 
old and young had continued to support the Confederate resistance until well into 1864 or 
beyond,” argues Gallagher.”* Confederate Southerners fought doggedly against the 
invading Union armies, inspired not only by revulsion to what they believed the Union 
would have held for them under Republican rule but also by a common self-identification 
as Southerners. They fought to the bitter end and sullenly accepted defeat while never 
accepting that their cause had been unjust or unwise. For Gallagher, the cause of 
Confederate defeat was not due to internal causes but was, quite simply, the “unequivocal 
verdict of the battlefield.””° 

William Gilmore Simms is not among those Gary Gallagher surveyed in The 
Confederate War. If he had looked at the experiences of Simms during the Civil War he 
would have found much to support his argument. Born in Charleston, South Carolina on 
April 17, 1806, William Gilmore Simms was widely recognized in 1860 as one of the 
greatest literary figures the United States had yet produced and the principle man-of- 


letters of the antebellum South. His life had spanned almost the entirety of the first half of 


23 Ibid., 63. 
24 Ibid., 53. 
25 Tbid., 157. 
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the nineteenth century and during that time he had written over twenty maj or novels, 
several volumes of poetry, biographies of important figures in American history and 
edited several literary journals and a newspaper. His circle of friends and associates 
included William Cullen Bryant and Evert Augustus Duyckinck, co-author of the 
Cyclopaedia of American Literature, and his work was published by the most respected 
houses in the United States. Although he has been too often forgotten in the study of 
American literary history, recent scholarship has revived his reputation and places him 
among the best of his generation of American writers. 

In an era in which American literature was seeking to distinguish itself, Simms took a 
leading role by viewing the new republic’s history and culture as fit subjects for literary 
use. In his early life, Simms strongly identified with the burgeoning spirit of nationalism 
which followed the War of 1812. He was a vigorous supporter of Andrew Jackson, 
describing himself once in 1830 as, “a Democrat of the Jackson school.””° As the editor 
of the Charleston City Gazette and Commercial Daily Advertizer Simms opposed 
nullification because he believed it threatened the stability of the American Union he 
loved so dearly. His literary life took him to New York and Massachusetts where he met 
with publishers and friends. Simms was anything but provincial in his worldview. 

As devoted to the American Union as he was, however, Simms always understood 
that Union to be one not only of distinct and sovereign states but of different regions and 
different peoples. His opposition to nullification was essentially conservative; rejecting 


the doctrine on the grounds that he believed it threatened the social and political order, 


6 William Gilmore Simms, The Letters of William Gilmore Simms, edited by Mary C. Simms 


Oliphant, Alfred Taylor Odell and T. C. Duncan Eaves. Vol. I. (Columbia: University of South 
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one which nurtured his home state and the South, and while he rejected nullification in 
the 1830’s he fully embraced secession as constitutional even as he believed it an equally 
unwise policy. In embracing the Union, Simms saw no contradiction with identifying 
himself as something more essential, more basic and more fundamental than an 
‘American.’ In the first known letter from Simms’s hand, one written in July of 1830 and 
addressed to his life-long New York friend James Lawson, he echoed Thomas Jefferson 
in describing “Southrons” as “creatures of impulse and prejudice” and embraced this as 
his identity.?” What made the Union glorious for Simms was that it was the product of its 
constituent parts. Northerners and Southerners together had struggled against long odds 
and at great cost in a desperate struggle for edepandente during the Revolutionary War. 
Each region had contributed mightily in that struggle, and the Union which was its 
creation was enriched and strengthened by the differences between the two. Its glory was 
sustained by the common bonds of memory of that Revolutionary struggle and its ability 
to allow each region to flourish and develop its own unique culture. For Simms, the 
Union was praiseworthy because it protected and sustained that diversity. Thus, there was 
no conflict and no contradiction in being both a ‘Southron’ and an American. Indeed, to 
be an American implied some other identity in addition, one which was local and 
primary. Simms was first and foremost a South Carolinian, and in as much as it nurtured 
and protected his home, the Union was worthy of his love and respect. 

In the years after the nullification crisis of 1828-1833 Simms became increasingly 
more aware of the affinity between South Carolina and the other Southern states. There 
was, of course, the institution of slavery which linked the economic interests of 
Southerners together, but a reading of Simms’s work reveals he understood there to be a 


27 Letters, I, 3. 
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much deeper bond, one which meant that Mississippi, where his father had emigrated 
prior to the War of 1812, had more in common with South Carolina than the Palmetto 
State had with her sister states of the North. These commonalities were the subject of 
numerous novels, short stories and plays. Simms felt as comfortable and confident 
writing tales about the frontier of the Old Southwest or Creole New Orleans as he did 
about Charleston and partisan warfare during the Revolution in South Carolina. He 
recognized the people he wrote about as being like himself, or at least like those around 
him. These were his people, be they a backwoodsman from Tennessee, a New Orleans 
aristocrat or a Texian revolutionary. These were Simms’s people, and as the sectional 
animosity grew into the 1850’s Simms came to view the bond of the Union as less than 
affectionate and more of a burden and finally a threat to them. Long hopeful to stave off 
conflict, there was no hesitation on his part as to where his ultimate loyalty lay when it 
came time to choose between them and the Union. 

Scholarly attention to Simms’s life has not overlooked his contribution to the rise of 
Southern nationalism. Jon L. Wakelyn portrays Simms as a leading figure in the 
secessionist movement, working behind the scenes to move Southerners toward 
disunion.”® He grossly overstates Simms’s importance in this regard. While he was a 
deeply committed Southern nationalist in 1860, his influence in the political realm was 
minimal at best. Simms also proved to be more cautious in the early stages of the 
secession movement than Wakelyn suggests, not from a lack of desire but out of strategic 
concerns. Where Simms did the most for the cause of Southern nationalism prior to 1860 


was in literature. As author, editor and advocate, he had almost single-handedly created 


8 ‘Jon L. Wakelyn, The Politics of a Literary Man: William Gilmore Simms, (Westport, 
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Southern literature and in so doing provided a template for a truly national literature to 
complement the political institutions of an independent Southern nation. This aspect of 
Simms’s pre-1860 career has not escaped study either. Charles S. Watson argues that 
Simms underwent a dramatic transformation in the 1850’s from Unionist to 
secessionist.”? While providing useful insights into individual works, Watson’s primary 
focus on Simms’s later novels tends to skewer his analysis, and there is almost no 
attention given to other works by Simms beyond those in fiction. Moreover, Watson 
interprets his subject through the lens of a strict duality with little room for subtly. This 
provides a rather one-dimensional picture of a very complicated man. Neither of these 
scholars devote much attention to Simms’s activity following the secession of South 
Carolina. This is to be explained partly by the simple fact that Simms did not produce a 
great quantity of work during the war and what he did produce has been fairly neglected. 
Simms’s biographers, while not neglecting Simms’s life during the war, have either 
focused exclusively of the literary merits of what Simms’s wrote or merely recounted the 
important events of Simms’s life during this time without interpreting them. 

From 1861 to 1865 Simms devoted himself fully and willingly to the cause of 
Southern independence using every faculty, talent and resource at his disposal to advance 
that end. During this period he encountered a series of personal crises which sapped his 
energy and tested his endurance. He expressed doubts and concerns about the ultimate 
fate of the Confederacy. Through all of this, however, Simms never lost his conviction 
that the Confederate cause was just, and he never ceased in trying to do as much as he 


believed possible to contribute to its ultimate success. The depth of Simms’s resolve 


9 Charles S. Watson, From Nationalism to Secessionism: The Changing Fiction of William 
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speaks to the reality of Confederate nationalism. Nothing other than this could explain 
why Simms worked so hard and overcame so many obstacles only to see the new nation 
he loved defeated. The Confederacy lost and historians will continue to debate the 
reasons for this outcome, but defeat came despite the best efforts of William Gilmore 
Simms. Although his life serves as only one instance of personal devotion to the 
Confederate nation, it is a powerful and important one. Simms’s life and work were 
inextricably bound to his native state and region prior to the war. It was an identification 
made and understood throughout the United States and embraced by Simms as utterly 
natural. With Southern secession it was equally natural for Simms to see himself as a 
Confederate Southerner and to contribute to the life of his new nation as he had 
contributed to the life of his region prior to the war. There was no discontinuity. In many 
respects, events had finally caught up with Simms. When Southern nationality was 


achieved, Simms came to embody it purely and with the totality of his being. 
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Chapter One 
Simms and the Formation of the Confederacy 


On December 20, 1860 the South Carolina Secession Convention, meeting in St. 
Andrews Hall in Charleston, adopted an ordinance, “To dissolve the Union between the 
State of South Carolina and others states united with her under the compact entitled ‘The 
Constitution of the United States of America’”' The Ordinance of Secession was 
approved by the Convention in a unanimous vote of 169 to 0. The results of the vote were 
then telegraphed to South Carolina’s Congressional delegation in Washington whereupon 
its members resigned their offices as Representatives from the state of South Carolina.” 
The vote for secession marked the end of a tumultuous journey, both for the state and for 
the Convention itself. Just six days after the news of Abraham Lincoln’s election reached 
the state, the South Carolina General Assembly approved the bill calling for the 
Convention on November 13 and elections for delegates from each of South Carolina’s 
30 districts took place on December 6, 1860.° It began its proceedings on December 17 in 
the capital of Columbia, meeting in the spacious new sanctuary of the First Baptist 
Church. While in Columbia the Convention determined to make its intentions plain and 


clear from the beginning. It passed a pair of resolutions, the first of which stated that, “‘it 
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is the opinion of this Convention that the State of South Carolina should forthwith secede 


from the Federal Union, known as the United States of America.” 


Despite this initial 
momentum, the Convention quickly became sidetracked by a growing concern about 
smallpox in Columbia. It determined to reconvene in Charleston the next day, doing so at 
Institute Hall and then finally St. Andrew’s Hall on the 19" of December. 

For the Palmetto State as a whole, the journey to secession began in earnest in 1828 
when then Vice-President, and leading South Carolina political figure, John C. Calhoun 
penned his South Carolina Exposition and Protest in response to the tariff bill of that 
year. Termed by its critics “The Tariff of Abominations’, the new tariff bill raised import 
duties from 33.5% to 50% and sent shockwaves throughout the state.” Calhoun’s remedy 
to South Carolina’s dilemma lay in the doctrine of interposition, inspired by the Virginia 
and Kentucky Resolutions of James Madison and Thomas Jefferson, whereby a state 
could suspend a federal law within that state. The debate over nullification within South 
Carolina was one of extreme acrimony and bitterness. The “unusual political unity among 
white South Carolinians” was dealt a severe blow as supporters of nullification and its 
opponents battled each other in speeches, editorials and sometimes with pistols.° At the 
end of the day, however, the nullifiers won. A convention was held in 1832 and the 
. Ordinance of Nullification against the Tariff of 1828 passed. Of course, the Nullification 
Controversy was of national importance as well with President Andrew Jackson 


threatening to invade the state to enforce the tariff and with other Southern states 
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debating where they stood in relation to the actions of South Carolina. Although there 
was ianihicant support throughout the South for nullification, it was not strong enough to 
push other Southern states to follow South Carolina’s lead. Still, Americans throughout 
the country were forced to consider the nature of the federal union in ways they had not 
been required to do since the War of 1812 and the Hartford Convention. The crisis was 
diffused when a compromise was reached in Congress gradually lowering the tariff, but 
not to pre-1828 levels. This allowed both South Carolina and President Jackson to save 
face and claim victory. 

While there are significant parallels between 1832 and 1860, there are equally 
significant differences. The issue in 1832 was nullification, a procedure Calhoun and its 
other advocates believed would strengthen the Union by allowing an aggrieved member 
to protect its rights and interests against a hostile majority while yet remaining a part of 
the whole. Both sides in the nullification controversy within South Carolina affirmed the 
value of the Union. Although opponents of nullification cast the label “disunionist” at 
their antagonists, the advocates of nullification were, as their party name implied, for 
both the ‘Union and Sie Rights.’ The argument was over the constitutionality of 
nullification itself and whether or not it was the best response to the tariff which most 
South Carolinians, on both sides of the issue, genuinely regarded as a threat to their 
economic security. 

In 1860, the issue was not what action could be taken within the Union in response to 
the election of the Illinois Republican Abraham Lincoln to the presidency. Nor was it one 
of the constitutionality of secession. By 1860, the issue had become one of simply when 


and how South Carolina should withdraw, and the contest prior to secession had been 
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between ‘separate state’ actionists who sought South Carolina’s immediate and solitary 
withdrawal from the Union and ‘cooperationists’ who, recalling the state’s isolation in 
1832, wanted South Carolina’s secession to be accompanied by other Southern states. 
There is a great distance between these two questions, and historians have long been 
interested in mapping out the route South Carolina took from 1832 to 1860. As different 
as these two questions are, however, there is an essential tie that binds them together. By 
1832, a large number of South Carolinians had come to believe that in the intervening 
forty years since the Philadelphia Convention of 1787 their interests had so profoundly 
diverged and now conflicted with those of the rest of the Union that something drastic 
had to be done. 

Not all South Carolinians believed nullification to be the solution in 1832. By 1860, a 
great majority of South Carolinians, some of whom had opposed nullification, believed 
their only true option was secession. The sense that the interests of South Carolina 
conflicted with those of the Union had only grown stronger and more pervasive during 
the years between. The rise of the Abolitionist movement in the 1830’s and its attacks on 
both slavery and slaveholders as morally reprehensible, the rapid transformation of 
Northern society and the American economy brought about by the Market Revolution, 
the Mexican War and the Wilmot Proviso, the Compromise of 1850 which sparked an 
abortive secession movement within the state, the dispute over the Kansas-Nebraska Act, 
John Brown’s Raid on Harper’s Ferry, the collapse of the national Democratic Party in 
Charleston in late April and early June of 1860, along with countless other incidents and 
actions, both great and small, all tore away at South Carolinians’s attachments to the 


_ Union and convinced them in increasing numbers that they were a separate and distinct 
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people with divergent interests that could only be protected and seen prosper outside of 
the Union their ancestors had help to establish than within the Union controlled by a 
president from an entirely sectional political party. Despite the state’s reputation for 
radicalism, the drive toward secession within South Carolina had not been smooth and 
direct nor without hesitation and opposition. However, in December of 1860, “South 
Carolina took the lead at each stage,” and, “encouraged the secessionists elsewhere [in 
the South] and increased their support against Unionists and advocates of delay.” 

The secession of South Carolina found William Gilmore Simms at home on his 
Barnwell District plantation named Woodlands. It was an event he had been anticipating 
for many years, and he welcomed its fateful arrival. As South Carolina’s leading literary 
figure, Simms was well known by the state’s political leaders, and among these Simms 
had several friends. His closest was James Henry Hammond who had been elected to the 
United States Senate in 1857. As young newspaper editors on rival sides during the 
nullification controversy, Simms and Hammond had first met. Due to political 
differences, the two found little in common. Beginning in 1840, however, the two began 
a friendship which would grow more intimate as the years passed. Over this time, the two 
passed numerous letters and visited each other’s plantations where they discussed 
literature and politics. Simms was a constant advisor to Hammond throughout his 
tumultuous political career. Never was this advice more vital than in the late 1850’s as 
the sectional crisis reached its zenith. In addition to bolstering Hammond’s self-esteem, 
Simms tried to steer Hammond through the thicket of South Carolina politics during this 


time of rising tension. 
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While a committed secessionist and Southern nationalist, Simms believed that 
cooperation was necessary if an independent South was to be achieved and be viable. 
Simms was delighted with the breakup of the Democratic Convention in Charleston. On 
June 12, 1860, he wrote to William Porcher Miles, a member of Congress from 
Charleston and a longtime friend, “The substantial gain to us will be found in the fact that 
the Cotton States work together. Very soon, the hangers on of the Dem. Party, will 
discover that the Party is not only dead—but stinks; they will find that nothing is to be 


»8 With the Democratic 


gained by connection with a Northern wing which is impotent. 
Party divided, Simms believed the election of 1860 would, “substantially lie between 
Breck. and Lincoln.”” Writing again to Miles on August 31, Simms expressed some small 
hope that a Breckenridge victory might save the Union on acceptable terms. He said, “In 
good faith we ought to elect Breckinridge, if we can, & throw no disturbing forces into 
the canvas. After that, and, if we fail, the deluge, if you please.”"” 

Even as he held out this slim hope, Simms was actively preparing for what a war with 
the North might bring to his state and his community. Committees of Safety and 
Vigilance were organized throughout South Carolina to prepare the people for secession 
and, “to insure the safety of the community against slave disorders fomented by 
abolitionist agents who were supposedly active in the state.”'’ The Committees of Safety 
and Vigilance for Simms’s Midway Precinct were organized on October 30 with Simms 


among its members. At its initial meeting Simms made a half-hour speech wherein he, 


“*,.showed what were the duties of the citizen in a juncture like the present; showed what 
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our ancestors had done in all perilous times, from the first colonial period down to the 
Revolution, and drew from this historical experience the proper example which [South 
Carolinians] had to follow.”!* Simms’s speech had the effect of inspiration upon those 
who heard him. Within twenty minutes of finishing, “...no less than fifty-five gallant 
young fellows enrolled themselves under the Palmetto banner, ready to serve the country 
at a moment’s warning.”"? 

With Lincoln’s election, Simms cast aside any still lingering hopes or desires for 
preservation and his prior cooperationism. After returning from a lecture in Cheraw, 
South Carolina he wrote his old New York friend James Lawson: “I have been recently 
on a journey of 200 miles in our state, on its Northern border. The excitement is great & 
concentrated. The minute men are forming & arming in all directions. South Carolina is 
putting her house in order; and my impression is that she will secede sine: leaving to the 
other States to follow. She will await no overt act. Will not wait for Mr. Lincoln’s 
inauguration. And I, too, counsel this very policy.”'* As Simms was discussing politics 
with his old friend, in the same letter he was also discussing final arrangements for 
Lawson’s son, James “Jimmy” Lawson, Jr. to visit with Simms and his son, William 
Gilmore Simms, Jr. Arriving on December 5, 1860, the young Jimmy Lawson spent 
several weeks in South Carolina, at the home of one of its most prominent citizens, at the 
most pivotal moment in her history. Simms believed that this visit by the young New 


Yorker would benefit him: “...he will learn from a brief sojourn in the South, that New 
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York is a recipient & distributor of our prosperity—our agent—who has forgotten her 
principle in her agency, & the prosperity which it produced.”'° 

| The young Lawson arrived in time to go with his host to the Barnwell District 
elections for the Secession Convention.'® Simms’s name had been put into consideration 
as a candidate for the Convention.'’ “I have been applied to to go to the Convention,” he 
told Lawson on November 13, but, “I have declined being a Candidate—but will serve if 
they elect me, which they seem very anxious to do. If elected, I shall aim at but a single 
object—to separate from a Confederacy in which we are otherwise doom’d to 
destruction. We cannot wait—must not wait—will not wait one moment longer than we 
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can help.”’” While he disclaimed an interest in being a member of the Secession 


Convention, he clearly had an interest in his possible election and the reason he was not 
elected. In April of the following year he related to Lawson his suspicion that the 
presence of Margaret Wilson, the sister of James Grant Wilson, one of Simms’s literary 
acquaintances from New York, as a governess for his children was, “the cause of my 
defeat for the convention. It is the feeling of the common people toward Northern 
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teachers.”’” But Simms, in keeping with his original desire not to be a member, was not 


bothered. He told Lawson, “...do not mention this. Of course, we never let her suspect it. 


She seems a good girl...and seems faithful to her duties as Governess.””” 


As for Lawson’s son, the escalation of the political situation following South 


Carolina’s secession caused his father to become concerned. Simms wrote him on the last 
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day of 1860: “Jimmy is preparing to go to Charleston, and thence to Savannah. I have just 
had a long talk with him. The Charleston Steamers are stopt. Possibly within the next 3 
days, the Savannah Steamers will be stopt also. In that event, come home, here, to me; & 


jw: 
21 Simms 


go hence by the Wilmington R Road. Your father’s son shall have the means... 
felt the responsibility for ensuring the safe return of his old friend’s son. 

On the eve of secession Simms was confident in the justice of South Carolina’s cause 
and was eager to make her case known to his Northern friends. In addition to doing so on 
many occasions with James Lawson, Simms also wrote such letters to John Jacob 
Bockee, who was also well acquainted with Lawson. Bockee, a New York businessman 
specializing in woolens, and his family were visitors to Woodlands on many occasions, 
and Simms returned the favor during many of his trips to New York.” The friendship he 
and Simms formed, like those with his other Northern friends, survived the War and 
transferred to their respective families after Simms’s death. Despite this intimacy, or 
perhaps because of it, Simms felt free to vent his full frustration with Northern 
conservatives at this critical juncture. Bockee, like Lawson, had written Simms asking for 
justification for South Carolina’s actions and beseeching him to reconsider his position 
which threatened the “Blessed Union”. On December 12, 1860, Simms wrote a letter to 
Bockee in response to these questions. Simms later took this letter, expanded upon it and 
contributed it to the Charleston Mercury which published it on January 17, 1861 as a fit 
eeopanise: “to that class...of the Northern people...which more particularly prides itself 
upon being conservative!””’ “As it is probable that thousands of similar appeals are 


written, weekly, by persons of the North, to their friends in the South,” the Mercury 
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added, “it may be instructive to see how such letters may be answered.... 
the Mercury hoped that Northern papers would reprint the letter thus giving the Northern 
people a glimpse of, “the truth, such as the Northern people rarely derive from their own 
organs.””° 

In responding to Bockee’s questions, Simms presented a wide-ranging defense of 
South Carolina’s impending secession. His primary target were those Northerners like 
Bockee who seem surprised by what was transpiring in the state and by being surprised 
revealed their own culpability in the crisis at hand. Simms listed five episodes during the 
past twenty years in which the South had been wronged by the North. Prefacing his 
remarks by saying to Bockee, “I mean no harsh reflections upon you, individually,” 
Simms nonetheless implicated Bockee, and those like him in the North, in the current 
crisis by stating, “I have never gotten from you a letter of indignation, when the North 
was taxing the sweat and labor of the South, even to its ruin, by protective tariffs, for the 
benefit and greed of the manufacturing monopolists of New England and 
Pennsylvania.”*° Bockee also failed to respond to the, “abrogation of the Fugitive Slave 
law by some twelve or fifteen of your States, your own among them!””’ Among the other 
injuries to the South which Simms cites as passing his friend’s notice without the 
appropriate level of concern he now gave to South Carolina’s movements toward 
secession were the Underground Railroad, “robbing the master of his slaves. ..persuading 
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them to murder him also...,” and the Wilmot Proviso in which, “...the hostile and 
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abolition North refused to the South their recognized rights south of the line of 36’ 30°28 
Finally, Simms looked, “in vain...to find one single expression of your horror at the John 
Brown raid in Virginia!” 

In addition to these specific instances, Simms made the case more broadly that though 
South Carolina and the South had made essential contributions to the independence, 
strength and prosperity of the country, in return for these contributions they had received 
few benefits and, in fact, had mostly experienced injustice from the more prosperous and 
populous North. As he told Bockee, “You at the North may well put the most enormous 
estimate upon the value of the Union,” but, “we have learned...to value the Union, not 
according to the hopes of its beginning, but through the wrongs which now demand that 
we bring it to an early end.”*” Among the contributions was that of territorial expansion, 
an area in which Simms strongly asserted the South had given more generously than its 
Northern brethren. Simms made reference to the development of the Northwest Territory 
on this point: “We have made great sacrifices, then—before and since! Virginia and the 
Carolinas gave up, without charge, an immense territory to the North, for the purpose of 
making new States. The privilege was abused; and though a limit was placed, by 
Virginia, on the number of States to be thus made out of this territory, yet that number 
has been exceeded, to the increase of the political power of the North in the United States 
Congress. Connecticut—I think you will find—having a certain territory, also, to 
concede, required and was paid $200,000 for it! Such has been the relative liberality, 


generally, of the North and South, in regard to the wants and wishes of this beloved 
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Union!”?! More recently, during the Mexican War, “the South sent 46,000 volunteers into 
the field; the North but 22,000; and with a handsome proportion of the New England 
troops refusing to fight when they got to Vera Cruz, alleging, in the hour of battle, their 
conscientious scruples about the morals of war in general, and this war in particular! The 
battle fought, the victory won, the territory gained, their moral scruples all gave way, at 
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the gathering of the spoils!”** The “spoils,” of course, were the lands acquired from 
Mexico, and in this regard the North had been most unjust with the Wilmot Proviso 
seeking to take, “the whole territory with the eagerness of a half starved parish boy,” and 
drive out, “the Southern slaveholders, who had fought the battle!”** 

For the North, Simms believed South Carolina’s secession offered relief yet also a 
host of new problems. Continuing his argument with Bockee, Simms told him, “You take 
your course—we ours—each on his own ground. It is the sania of your people that 
the responsibility of our institutions rest heavily on their consciences, though they pocket 
all of their profits that they can. We would relieve their consciences; we will assume all 
the moral responsibilities of our institutions; and the adjustment of the account will then 


rest entirely betwixt God and ourselves.”** 


Unfortunately, as Simms viewed it, the relief 
of Northern, “consciences implies a process which somewhat relieves their pockets also; 
and the argumentum ad crumenam is infinitely a sorer subject than the argument of 
conscience.”*> He mocked the argument of some Republicans that the country was 


dominated by the South. How could this be, Simms asked, when, “In one breath they 


decried the South as worthless, wanting in moral and energy; unprosperous, grossly 
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ignorant, brutal; uneducated, wanting literature, art, statesmanship, wisdom---every 
element of intellect and manners. In ne next breath they cried out that the South, the 
ignorant and imbecile, was yet ruler of the country! How could they reconcile the 
contradiction—how account for the fact, if it were the fact, in the face of their far 
superior numbers?””° Considering the “unexampled prosperity” the North enjoyed, they 
should be grateful, if such were the case, that the South did rule the country. For the 
South, secession promised a bright future. Possessing, “all the essential elements for 
establishing the greatest and most prosperous, and longest lived of all the republics of the 
earth,” the South had reconciled, “the great problem now threatening all Europe, and all 
the North,--the struggle between capital and labor. Our labor is ne capital.’”” 
Furthermore, “The Southern States are all welded together by the institution of African 
Slavery—an institution which has done more for philanthropy and humanity in one year 
than there ever has been achieved by all the professional philanthropists of Europe and 
America in one hundred years; and this labor, in our genial climate, can be applied to all 
the industrial arts—to the construction of railroads—to the working of mills—in brief, to 
all the provinces of toil.’*® “Our water power never freezes, and it is abundant,” Simms 
instructed Bockee, “our labor never times itself to short or long hours, and never strikes, 
impatient to share largely of the profits of the capitalist.”*” 

The same favorable circumstances did not, however, belong to the North in the event 
of Southern secession. ‘“What...shall bind the States of the North—New York, 


Pennsylvania, and New England, together? What does New York ask at the hands of 
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either Pennsylvania or New England? You are all deadly rivals of each other in the 
commercial, mechanical, and manufacturing pursuits, for the trade of the South. So long 
as you had this, so vast a market and complete monopoly in your hands, you could all 
flourish, and it was a common cause with you to keep it in your hands, and keep the 
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South in subjection.”” With this gone, Simms believed the North had committed “brutal 


suicide” by its injustices upon the South and its election of a candidate from a hostile and 


wholly sectional party to the White House.“ 


In the end, Simms argued that for 
Southerners, “Our safety is much more important to us than any Union,” and, “‘what sort 
of value, to a Christian man, is that sort of union which persists in keeping men in the 
same household, who hate and blaspheme each other?” In writing to Bockee, Simms, 
“gave practically every major argument advanced on the eve of independence for 
Southern secession.”“* The Rubicon had been crossed, and there was no turning back. As 
a young man, Simms had gloried in the Union his Revolutionary heroes had formed. He 
had fought against his fellow South Carolinians in a cause he believed was for the 
protection of that Union. Now, after decades of discord and hostility, both personal and 
political, Simms had come to the realization that a Union maintained between two such 
suspicious parties was not worth preserving. 

Now that independence had been achieved, South Carolina faced some serious issues 
which required immediate action. The first of these was political. Would other Southern 
states follow her lead, and if so, would they be able to come together and form a new 
government? The second of these was that of protection. Would the government in the 
“© Ibid. 
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now foreign capital of Washington accept the departure of the state from the Union? It 
was a moment of great anticipation and uncertainty. In response to the first of these 
issues, on December 31 the Convention adopted resolutions written by Robert Barnwell 
Rhett which called for a Southern convention and for commissioners to be elected to each 
Southern state which called a secession convention. The commissioners were elected on 
January 2, 1861 and met the following day where it was decided that the proposed 
Southern convention should meet in Montgomery on February 4. Once in their assigned 
states, these South Carolina commissioners urged immediate secession and the sending of 
delegates to the convention in Montgomery. For its part, the South Carolina convention 
elected its delegates to Montgomery at this time as well. The delegation included Robert 
Barnwell Rhett, Robert Woodward Barnwell, Christopher Gustavus Memminger, 
William Porcher Miles, James Chesnut, Jr., Lawrence Massillon Keitt, Thomas Jefferson 
Withers and William Waters Boyce. These delegates were some of the most prominent 
figures in South Carolina politics, but it is noteworthy that of the group all except Rhett 
and Keitt had at one time been coopertationists. In electing this slate of delegates the 
South Carolina Convention was projecting a moderate image, concerned that lingering 
fears of South Carolina dominance might lead to hesitation within other Southern states.*” 

William Gilmore Simms was well acquainted with these men. Several of them could 
be considered his friends with Miles among his closest. The two had become friends 
while Miles was serving as the mayor of Charleston in 1856. Prior to becoming mayor, 


Miles had been a professor of mathematics at the College of Charleston and a popular 
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orator. Simms knew Miles’s older brother James Worley Miles, an Episcopal minister 
and a professor of Greek language and literature at the College of Charleston. Simms and 
the older Miles shared a common interest in German literature. However, it was probably 
William P. Miles’s orations in defense of Southern rights that first caught Simms’s 
attention. On September 22, 1858 Simms lost two sons to yellow fever, Sydney Roach 
and Beverly Hammond.*° Miles was with him that day to comfort him in his grief. Simms 
was grateful for this and for Miles’s continued friendship. He dedicated his 1859 novel 
The Cassique of Kiawah to Miles who was also the godfather to his daughter Harriet 
Myddleton.*° From the beginning of their friendship, Simms offered the younger Miles 
political advice. For example, Simms applauded Miles’s efforts to root out corruption in 
the city government of Charleston. “I congratulate you on the present prospect of your 
administration,” he told Miles on January 5, 1856, but he warned him, “Go on fearlessly; 
‘only do not be too virtuous. A people for so long a time corrupt and in corrupt hands, 


can’t stand extreme virtue.”*” 


As Miles went to Montgomery, Simms continued to offer 
his opinions to his beloved friend and through him he hoped to have a voice in the 
formation of the new Confederate government. 

Lawrence M. Keitt was an Orangeburg District native who had graduated from South 
Carolina College in 1843 and was admitted to the South Carolina Bar two years later. He 


practiced law in Orangeburg and was first elected to Congress in 1853.8 Keitt was in 


Congress on May 19 and 20 of 1856 when Massachusetts Senator Charles Summer gave 
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his “The Crime Against Kansas” speech in which he attacked slavery, the South and 
South Carolina Senator Andrew Pickens Butler in particular. On May 22, South Carolina 
Representative Preston Brooks assaulted Sumner in the Senate chamber with his gutta 
percha cane in retaliation for the attack upon his uncle.” When Brooks resigned on July 
15, Keitt did likewise the following day. And, like Brooks, he was later reelected to his 
old seat. Simms and Keitt shared the same stage at political functions on occasion in the 
years preceding secession, and Keitt made visits to Simms’s plantation home.*? On June 
26, 1858, for example, Keitt was visiting Simms at Woodlands while he worked on the 
speech he would give two days later at the laying of the cornerstone of the Calhoun 
Monument at the Citadel. Simms was, no doubt, offering his suggestions and it is perhaps 
a tribute to Simms’s good advice, or a proof of Keitt’s relief, that Simms could write to 
James Henry Hammond on July 16: “That good foolish fellow Keitt, it is reported here 
currently, got drunk after or during his oration, & was with difficulty carried from the 
stand & into the Citadel.”’' As a Congressman, Keitt also gave Simms something he, as a 
writer of copious letters, truly appreciated; franked envelopes.” In the summer of 1860 
Keitt and his fellow Congressman from South Carolina William Waters Boyce publicly 
expressed their opinion that if Lincoln were elected president South Carolina should then 
secede from the Union. Simms thought this rash and unnecessary. He wrote William 


Porcher Miles on August 31 saying, “Keitt and Boyce, I am inclined to think, are 
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premature, & are doing mischief. We can do nothing for the South till the Dem. Party is 
dead, --till all National parties are defunct. Then! Not till then!””’ 

James Chesnut, Jr. was an important figure in antebellum South Carolina politics. A 
graduate of Princeton, he served fourteen years in the South Carolina legislature and was 
elected to the United States Senate in 1858. His reputation, however, has been eclipsed 
by that of his wife, Mary Boykin Chesnut, whose celebrated diary has been republished 
many times and is a widely quoted primary source in Civil War history. Simms knew and 
liked both very well.’ Simms had served with Chesnut in the South Carolina legislature 
from 1844 to 1846, and they shared a common antipathy toward state supported banking 
institutions. In 1851 Chesnut had made a successful stand in the House of 
Representatives against the rechartering of the Bank of the State of South Carolina. This 
prompted Simms to write Chesnut, “to congratulate you on the high & successful stand 
which you have taken as a politician.’ Chesnut was a contributor to Simms’s Southern 
Quarterly Review, writing an essay entitled “The Destinies of the South” for the January 
1853 issue.°° Simms also wrote Chesnut seeking local traditions in the Camden area 
about the Baron de Kalb who died at the battle there on August 16, 1780 for an article he 
wrote in the July 1852 issue of the Southern Quarterly Review.’ Chesnut was also 
instrumental in organizing a series of lectures Simms gave in Camden in late February 


and early March of 1856.°° 
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For the remaining men sent to Montgomery, Simms had less regard. Robert 
Woodward Barnwell had been a member of the South Carolina House of Representatives 
from 1826 to 1828 and a member of the United States Congress from 1829 to 1833. He 
was also president of South Carolina College from 1835 to 1841. In surveying the 
political landscape of South Carolina in 1846, however, Simms considered Barnwell 
among a class of politicians who were, “too selfish and not wise.””” He did not believe | 
Barnwell was a good choice for the U.S. Senate seat made open by the death of John C. 
Calhoun on March 31, 1850. Barnwell occupied that seat for a brief period in 1850 
before Robert Barnwell Rhett was elected to take Calhoun’s place. Simms had a long 
history with both Rhett and Christopher Gustavus Memminger. In 1841 William Aiken of 
Charleston introduced a measure in the South Carolina legislature to appropriate funds to 
purchase copies of Simms’s History of South Carolina for the state’s free schools. The 
measure failed due, in part, to the opposition of Rhett and Memminger. “I ascribe the 
opposition of these men to personal hostility which neither of them would perhaps be 
very apt to show in any other way,” he told Hammond.°! Memminger was a native of 
Germany who had been orphaned in Charleston when he was a child. He was in the 
Charleston Orphan House when, in 1812, he was adopted by Thomas Bennett and given a 
good education. He served for twenty years in the South Carolina House of 
Representatives and with Simms during his brief tenure as a legislator. Simms had a low 
opinion of Memminger at this time, calling him, “as shrewd a scoundrel as ever fenced 
himself in with dicta, is notoriously incapable of a moral or philosophical view of a 


principle. He has not imagination enough for an argument for which his memory does not 
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62 On one occasion in 1846, while Simms was 


furnish him with all the data & criteria. 
still in the legislature, his father-in-law Nash Roach was overcharged on his tax bill. 
Simms wrote a letter to Memminger, who was then chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, supporting Roach’s petition for a refund.® The letter apparently had 
some effect. Roach’s tax bill was reduced. Beginning in 1849 Simms’s opinion of 
Memminger me to improve slightly. He. spoke favorably of a speech Memminger 
gave in the legislature in opposition to rechartering The Bank of the State of South 
Carolina.” Simms even advised Memminger on the bank issue, but privately expressed 
doubt about his political abilities.®° Nonetheless, Simms voiced support for Memminger’s 
1860 mission to Virginia, although he still nursed some bitterness toward him for his role 
in preventing his history of the state from being adopted almost twenty years earlier. 

Of all the men sent to Montgomery, the most well-known was, without question, 
Robert Barnwell Rhett. For more than thirty years Rhett had been a fixture in South 
Carolina politics when he affixed his name to the Ordinance of Secession. It was, in a 
sense, his day. Secession had been a goal Robert Barnwell Rhett had sought nearly all of 
his life. Beginning with his election to the South Carolina legislature in 1826, Rhett’s 
long and turbulent career was one of ever increasing notoriety. He was one of the earliest 
and most vigorous of the nullifiers, but during the height of the controversy Rhett came to 


the realization that nullification may not be enough to protect South Carolina. As early as 
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1830 he was already beginning to speak of outright secession.°’ In 1860 Rhett was 
recognized as the leading fire-eater in the South. As his turn came to sign the Ordinance 
at Institute Hall the atmosphere was, “electric.”°* When Rhett approached the desk on 
which the Ordinance laid he, “sunk upon his knees and uplifted his hands to heaven, and 
for a moment bowed his head in prayer.”© “For thirty-two years, have I followed the 
quarry,” Rhett had said beforehand, “Behold! it at last, in sight!” 

In the years before secession Simms and Rhett had been in opposing camps in South 
Carolina politics, beginning with the struggles of the nullification era. Simms nursed a 
continual dislike of Rhett and was suspicious of his rash actions, believing they masked a 
deep-seated lust for power. Whatever ideological differences he may have had with 
Rhett, the most significant differences were personal. Rhett was a frequent opponent of 
James Henry Hammond with whom Simms shared so many interests and opinions. 
Hammond was for Simms the ideal republican statesman, intelligent and self-sacrificing, 
and the only South Carolinian who could take the place of John C. Calhoun. This fact 
alone would account for the hostility Simms felt toward Rhett. Hammond was bitter at 
losing the 1850 election for the U.S. Senate to Rhett. Simms wrote to him after the 
election saying that, “...you are really one of the most popular men in the State: not with 


the legislature perhaps; but who are they? Not one of them will survive in power five 
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71 And, now that the election 


years, except a very few, & these are mostly your friends. 
was over, there were already regrets over Rhett: “They would rather not have elected 
[him]. They do not like him, & he will soon lose his rank.””” 

In 1848 Simms had been a strong supporter of Zackary Taylor for the presidency. He 
believed Rhett was, “at the bottom of the Cass movement in this State & that he will 
probably have office under Cass in the event of his election.”’? Robert Barnwell Rhett’s 
frequent and strong appeals for secession also found displeasure with Simms. Although 
Simms was himself a Southern nationalist, who by the 1850’s was coming to view 
secession as an inevitability, he believed that Rhett’s flippancy and bombast was 
dangerous to South Carolina and any substantial movement for Southern separation. 
Fearing the influence Rhett was having on the opinion of South Carolina in the rest of the 
South, Simms wrote Virginian Nathaniel Beverly on April 7, 1851 that, “Rhett is really 
our ruler, and he is rash, arrogant and a surface man, with one idea only—a good idea 
doubtless had it companionship.””* His suspicion of Rhett’s motives continued into 1860. 
The two had had a “warm conversation” about William Porcher Miles who was serving 
in Congress.’’ Simms wrote to Miles that Rhett had expressed doubt about him, “was 
dissatisfied, thought you were taking the world of Washington too easily, &c. I need not 
tell you what I said in reply. He is not a person, you are aware, to be easily pleased with 
any party who does not recognize himself as the guide. Of course, he said nothing 


disparaging, only doubting whether you were sufficiently alive to your situation.””° 
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Simms also did not want Rhett to be involved in the Richmond convention.”” 


Despite 
these episodes of contention between Rhett and Simms, when Robert Barnwell Rhett and 
his son purchased the Charleston Mercury in June of 1858 Simms was welcomed as a 
contributor by Robert Barnwell Rhett, Jr., the editor. Simms made frequent contributions 
to the Mercury until the paper began its attacks upon the military strategy and domestic 
policies of the Davis Administration. At that point, Simms began to reduce the number of 
his submissions and finally ceased them altogether. 

The Montgomery convention began on Monday, February 4, 1861. Although not as 
influential as some of them hoped to be, the South Carolina delegation nonetheless 
played an important role in the formation of the Confederate government, and through 
knowing several of them personally, Simms felt as though he had a direct, personal 
connection to the government that was being formed. The convention was a bitter 
disappointment for Robert Barnwell Rhett. As the “father of secession,” Rhett expected 
to shine at the convention, and he had set his heart upon the presidency of the new 
Southern confederacy. He was, of course, profoundly disappointed when it became clear 
that there was a consensus among the delegates for Jefferson Davis of Mississippi. Even 
before he left the Mills House Hotel in Charleston bound for Montgomery, Rhett had 
written up proposals for the new government to be formed. It was decided from the 
beginning that when the convention assembled it would be considered a congress and that 
its sessions would be held in secret. Both of these were objectionable to Rhett. He 
believed that the meeting was simply a constitutional convention to establish a permanent 
government and, with its meetings closed to the public, Rhett was deprived of what he 
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needed the most, an audience. When it was all said and done, Robert Barnwell Rhett 
returned from Montgomery with no office to show for all his efforts. 

The first order of business in Montgomery was the formation of a provisional 
government. The committee which was to draft the constitution was headed by 
Christopher Memminger, who, like Rhett, had crafted a preliminary document before 
arriving. ”® Despite having one of their own as the head of the twelve member drafting 
committee, when the provisional constitution was read on February 7, several members 
of the South Carolina delegation, and South Carolinians back home, found much they 
disliked. Lawrence Keitt was not among these, but Rhett certainly was. He wrote of his 
criticisms to his son, and soon the Mercury began to voice these complaints. The problem 
with this constitution was that it, “allowed a continuation of the protective tariff system 
and...prohibited slave importations.””” In effect, the provisional constitution continued 
the same policy of the old Union in these areas. Rhett, and many others, however, 
believed too much was being done in an effort to lure the border states to join the new 
Confederacy. Almost as soon as it adopted the provisional constitution and elected 
officials to the highest offices, the Provisional Congress appointed a committee to draft a 
permanent constitution. Eager to correct what he saw as the flaws of the provisional 
constitution, Rhett had made the motion to form the committee, and, as a reward for his 
initiative, he was given the chairmanship. He expected to dominate, but with forceful 


figures such as Howell Cobb on the committee as well, he soon learned otherwise. 
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As the committee worked on the permanent constitution, Simms, having read the 
reports from Montgomery in the Mercury, wrote a series of urgent letters to Miles 
offering his opinions. In several important respects, he agreed with Rhett. In others, 
however, he did not. Both he and Rhett rejected the idea of holding out inducements for 
the border states, but for Simms, this meant taking no action with regard to a permanent 
constitution. “Our policy is now, not to report a permanent Government; but to make the 
provisional sufficiently strong for defense,” he wrote Miles on February 20, “We must, or 
should, stave off the report, & consideration of the terms of the provisional Government, 
till after the fourth of March, until, all Compromises & Peace Conventions having failed, 
the temper of the Southern people & politicians, is so aroused, that a rupture becomes 
inevitable.”*° “It is vitally important that the Permanent Confederacy should not be 
formed, until the Border States have failed utterly in their Peace & Piddle Conventions. 
Let the rupture be complete. Do nothing beyond preparing for War! Appoint your 
Commissioners—let your Government be filled in all its departments, so that you can 
negotiate with other nations, and—stop there.”®' At the core of this reticence to form a 
permanent government was an ambivalence toward the Southern border states and a high 
confidence in the future prosperity and strength of the lower South. “Briefly, we do not 
want these States at all,” he told Miles, “We can do without them. They bring us no help. 
They are simply dead weights. They will take out of the treasury ten times what they 
bring in.”*’ While there existed ties of culture and kinship between the upper South and 
the lower South, Simms worried that the economic differences between the two were 


problematic and would, in time work to the determent of the lower South. The “destiny” 
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of the upper South states, Simms thought, involved, “more rapid changes than ours. They 
will become manufacturing.”®* 

The differences in slave populations of the upper and lower South, and that fact’s 
political significance, troubled him considerably. Simms was among those South 
Carolinians who favored the reopening of the African slave trade. Writing in the revised 
1860 edition of his History of South Carolina, Simms had called the idea, “essential to 
furnishing the adequate labor to the South; a measure highly desirable, no doubt, to the 
industry of the South, but which seems to be impracticable in the present confederacy, in 
consequence of the prejudices of the North, and its numerical dipenouty in Congress.”** 
Simms, like Rhett, objected to the provision in the provisional constitution which had 
prohibited the slave trade, and he urged Miles not to retain it in a permanent one. As he 
expressed it to Miles, “We ought to frame no organic law touching the slave trade. We 
may express a sentiment, if you please. But no law.”* 

For over a generation Southerners had defended slavery as not merely a necessary 
component of their economic system but a foundation stone of their social and moral 
world. Simms had done his part in that defense. Slavery was justified, and abolitionists 
were misguided at best and morally reprehensible at worse. Now, at the instigation of a 
Southern republic, was no time to begin backpedaling with regard to the issue. “Either 
negro slavery is a beneficent, merciful, Godchartered institution, or it is not,” he 


remarked. “If beneficent, why limit it? Is it better for the negro to be a barbarian & 


savage in his own country, than to work out his deliverance in this? If better, why be at 
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the pains to cast censure on the morale of the institution. Regulate the trade, but do not 
abolish.”*° 

There was, however, a more immediate, political concern with regard to slavery and 
the border states. In the committee debates over the permanent constitution, Rhett had put 
forth the proposal to count slaves as full persons for purposes of representation in the 
Confederate House of Representatives.’ Simms agreed and believed this was an 
imperative for the future security of South Carolina and the states of the lower South. On 
this issue, Simms believed that the South had been done an injustice during the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 and with a new Southern government being formed it 
was no time for Southern slaveholders repeat the error themselves. “Why adopt the 3/5 
rule in regard to the representation of slaves,” he asked Miles.®® It was, “a rule forced 
upon us by a people who were about to abandon slavery, and, in surrendering to which, 
we gave them the power to conquer us.”*’ Simms believed that by incorporating the 3/5 
rule into the proposed constitution the delegates at Montgomery were trying to lure the 
border states into the Confederacy. This, however, was ill advised for two reasons. First, 
it placed the lower South states with their large slave populations in the same position the 
South occupied currently in relation to the North with its larger free population. “We 
must beware,” Simms told Miles, “lest the Border Slave States overslough us. We must 
make our negroes count as an integral of our society & and on equal terms with all.”°° 


The failure to do so now, he thought, could lead to, “a new revolution, some 25 years 
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hence.””' The second reason Simms thought that attempting to lure the border states into 
the Confederacy with the 3/5 rule was a mistake was that, in essence, it was not needed. 
The border states would be attached to the Confederacy regardless. “The truth is,” Simms 
thought, “we shall be much more troubled with the question hereafter,---‘Who shall we 
keep out,’—rather than ‘How many will come in?”.” With respect to the border states: 
“They...are in our power. We are reducing the whole question for their people to a very 
simple formula. We say—you want a Union—you are desperately fond of a Union. You 
have always been accustomed to a Union & can’t well do without it. Well, we will oblige 
you. Here is a choice of unions—with a kindred people, on the one hand, having the same 
interests with and, --- on the other, here is a people who have been always bothering you 
& vexing you, with whom you have no sympathy, and who have declared that your 


»93 What was needed at 


destruction is the only guarantee for their peace of conscience. 
Montgomery was simply that the delegates be firm and independent on the issue in order 
to be, “the most prosperous nation of the Earth.””* By trying to conciliate the border 
states, the North and England: on the issues of the slave trade and representation, the 
lower South was putting the gains secession brought them at risk. 

Another issue on which Simms believed the delegates in Montgomery were making a 
mistake was that of tariff policy. When the Congress adopted the provisional constitution 
it also accepted all the laws of the United States in effect at the time of secession. This 
included the Tariff of 1857 which many found objectionable, particularly the South 
Carolina delegation. With the debates over the permanent constitution several delegates 
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determined to institute a new tariff policy. The prevailing attitude in Montgomery was for 
a free trade policy, but for Rhett and other South Carolina delegates it did not go far 
enough. Drastic reductions were desired, but for others in Montgomery, like Howell 
Cobb, there was the recognition that some means of funding the government would be 
needed. If that funding did not come from a tariff, then what other means were available? 
Simms shared these concerns. In reviewing the provisional constitution, Simms noticed 
that, “the clause which declares that ‘no tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
any state’ is omitted.””° He published an essay in the Charleston Mercury proposing a 
different tariff structure for the new government. He was primarily concerned that the 
Confederate government was going to impose an export duty on cotton. “The imposition 
of such a duty would certainly be a somewhat startling commencement of the commercial 
and financial career of the New Confederacy,” he argued.”° The justification for such a 
tariff would be that foreign consumers would pay the higher price for 
Confederate cotton, thus helping to fund the new government. Simms thought this ill 
conceived: “If they think so it is because they have not penetrated beyond the surface of 
the question. The only way in which the foreign consumers of cotton could be made to 
bear the burden of the tax, would be by its adding to the price of cotton in Foreign 
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countries.” The effect of such a policy, argued Simms, would be that the planter would 


bear the burden of the tariff and cotton planting would become less profitable: “an 


artificial discouragement and a partial destruction of the most important branch of our 


productive industry.”’® Simms did believe that there was one good argument for a duty 
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on imports. “Though not a direct tax,” he claimed, “it is much more like one than a duty 
on exports. The producers of cotton and other articles produced mainly for exportation, 
would much more easily understand that a duty on exports was a tax on their industry 
than they can be made to comprehend that a duty on imports operates as a tax on the 
industry which produces the exports for which they are received in exchange, by 
diminishing the exchangeable value of such exports, and they would therefore be more 
sensitive and prompt to resist a duty on exports than a similar duty on imports, for the 
same reason that indirect taxes are more readily submitted to than those which are 
direct.””” “People cannot help knowing that they pay the latter,” Simms concluded, “but 
they do not see when or how they pay the former.”””’ The key, Simms thought, was to 
try to balance the demands for revenue with the need to keep the principle crop of the 
South profitable. Thus, it was necessary for the Confederacy to choose one form of 
revenue over the other. “Taking it, then, for granted, if were are to have duties on 
imports, and also a duty on the exportation of cotton, the cotton planters will be doubly 
burthened, let us have one or the other, but not both together.”!°! Writing to Miles the 
same day the essay was published in the Mercury, Simms said, “As for Export and 
Import duties both, what nonsense. A simple duty for Revenue, of 10 per cent. would 
suffice. We should be tenacious of an economical Govt. In the excess of the Treasury, is 
born the devil of republics.” ©” In its final version, however, the Confederacy did not 


pursue anything like Simms’s tariff policy. 
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In one area, however, the Confederate government did follow in line with one of 
Simms’s ideas. On February 20, 1861 Simms wrote to Miles in Montgomery: “Do not 
forget the interests of Literature in the formation of the new Government. Have it decreed 
that all Nations, States or Confederacies in amity with this Gov. and giving to its people 
the privileges of Copyright, as possessed by their own, shall enjoy the same rights & 
securities as our own people—but no other States! Let the Copyright be accorded to the 
author for fifty years, or during his natural life, with right of renewal to his wife & 
family, his heirs, for 50 years longer.”'*? Simms had been a longtime advocate of 
international copyrights to protect authors against the uncompensated use of their work. 
As early as 1844, Simms was actively involved with other American authors in 
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attempting to secure legislation from the United States Congress. 
the permanent Confederate constitution the new Congress approved an international 
copyright that Georgia delegate Thomas Cobb proclaimed would protect Southern 
authors from, “Yankee Literary Pirates.”'°° 

Historical debate over the Confederate Constitution and the convention which 
produced it has been varied. Some scholars have considered it more or less a conservative 
gloss on the old federal constitution. As Emory Thomas asserts, “Confederates did not 
believe they needed to make new worlds; they were more than content with the world 


they already had.”'°° All that the Southern delegates wanted and produced in 


Montgomery in the first three months of 1861 was a government which allowed them to 
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exist and function as a separate nation. In essence, the only difference between the 
Confederate States of America and the United States of America would be the absence of 
Northerners in the government. This view is contradicted by George C. Rable who insists 
that, “even though the Confederacy’s founding fathers revered the old Constitution, they 


were remarkably innovative.’ °” 


Pointing to modifications such as, “changes in the 
presidency and restrictions on the power of Congress,” Rable argues that the Confederate 
constitution was a significantly different document from the United States constitution, 
but one that still affirmed basic values within the tradition of American republican 
thought, particularly with regard to concerns over political parties and special interests. 

In either case, the South Carolina delegation did not get the document they wanted in 
Montgomery. The most divisive issues in Montgomery, the debate over the 3/5 rule and 
the reopening of the slave trade, were brought forth by members of the South Carolina 
delegation. Rhett was particularly disappointed. When the South Carolina convention met 
to ratify the Confederate constitution there was considerable debate. The Charleston 
Mercury expressed its misgivings about the document. In the end, however, South 
Carolina ratified the constitution on April 3, 1861.'°° With an immediate threat to the 
state in the middle of Charleston harbor, South Carolina leaders decided that any 
amendments could wait. 

Overall, the first state to secede was the least satisfied with the new constitution, 
wanting something that was more conservative and, at the same time, a more radical 


departure from the old federal constitution than was produced in Montgomery. Simms 
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had been willing to go further in the “radical” direction. Simms felt comfortable 
criticizing the Founding Fathers for what he considered missteps in the formation of the 
old Union even as he still revered their courage and overall wisdom. He had, after all, a 
great familiarity with their writings and thus, he believed, was in a better position to 
judge than most. Additionally, Simms had a lifetime of experience, and through that 
experience he had come to the conclusion that, as wise and great as the Founders were, 
the Union they had created had ceased to be. Through constitutional innovation, their 
intent could be preserved even as the form was changed. Of course, the innovation 
Simms proscribed would tend toward strengthening those states, like South Carolina, 
with large slave populations and those, like him, who owned slaves. But for Simms, this 
did not seem a true departure from the Founders intent. The United States had been 
founded, in part, by slaveowners and existed as a republic which permitted slavery since 
its inception. It had not been the South which had broken the compromise of 1787 but the 
North. In breaking away from them, Southerners were free to make a new government 
along the lines they chose. It is a testament to Simms’s life-long consistency that in 
considering the outline of the new Confederate government he was mindful of South 
Carolina’s interests and the institution which formed an essential part of her economic 


and social life. 
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Chapter Two 
“Mr. Lincoln has spoken! And we are to have war.” 
Simms and the Sumter Crisis 


Lying in the center of the mouth of Charleston harbor was Fort Sumter. Plans for the 
fort, eventually named for Thomas Sumter, the South Carolina partisan leader during the 
Revolution, were first drafted in 1827. Actual work on the fort began in 1829 and 
continued through the rest of the antebellum period. Even as the Civil War began the fort 
was not entirely finished. As much as Fort Sumter was a symbol of nineteenth century 
engineering and, to a certain degree, bureaucratic inefficiency, to South Carolinians in 
. 1860 it was a more ominous symbol of federal power. In the summer of 1860 the 
government had begun a program of strengthening the harbor fortifications and 
completing Fort Sumter. In the tension filled atmosphere of that year, as the date of the 
presidential election drew closer and the calls for secession grew ever louder, 
Charlestonians looked out upon their harbor and wondered and worried about what would 
happen if their state seceded and the federal government refused to surrender the fort. 

Before his term of office was over, South Carolina governor William H. Gist had 
managed to obtain an informal agreement with President James poner that he would 
not order Fort Sumter to be garrisoned and, in exchange, Gist assured Buchanan that no 
efforts to seize the fort would be made by South Carolina forces. The agreement had been 


brokered by members of the South Carolina congressional delegation and William Henry 
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Trescot who was then serving as Assistant Secretary of State. On December 21, the day 
after secession, the South Carolina Convention adopted a resolution to send three 
commissioners, elected by the convention, to Washington to make arrangements for the, 
“delivery of the forts, magazines, light houses, and other real estate, with their 
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appurtenances, within the limits of South Carolina.” The commissioners elected by the 
Convention were Robert Woodward Barnwell, James L. Orr and John H. Adams. When 
the commissioners arrived in Washington on December 26 they met with Trescot and an 
appointment to meet with Buchanan was made for the next day. That night, in Charleston 
harbor, Major Robert Anderson, who had arrived a little over a month before to take 
command of the garrison at Fort Moultrie, spiked the guns there and moved the bulk of 
his force into Fort Sumter. This action threw an unexpected complication into the planned 
discussions between Buchanan and the South Carolina commissioners. President 
Buchanan and Secretary of War John B. Floyd were both stunned. Floyd sent an urgent 
telegram to Anderson requesting an explanation: “Intelligence has reached here this 
morning that you have abandoned Fort Moultrie, spiked your guns, burned the carriages, 
and gone to Fort Sumter. It is not believed, because there is no order for any such 


movement.’” 


Anderson’s reply confirmed the news. 
The goodwill that existed between South Carolina and President Buchanan began to 
evaporate. To newly elected governor Francis W. Pickens, the agreement between his 


predecessor and the president had been broken. In the days prior to Anderson’s move, 


South Carolina could have taken the unoccupied fort without conflict, but the state had 
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reframed from doing so because of its trust in Buchanan’s word. Pickens ordered his aid- 
de-camp Colonel James Johnston Pettigrew to require Anderson to return to Fort 
Moultrie. Anderson knew nothing of the agreement between Gist and Buchanan and 
refused to return. Pickens then ordered Pettigrew to take possession of Castle Pinckney 
and Fort Moultrie. Pickens also ordered the erection of batteries on Sullivan’s Island and 
Morris Island to prevent Sumter from being reinforced. When Barnwell, Orr and Adams 
met with Buchanan on December 28 they demanded that Buchanan order Anderson to 
return to Fort Moultrie per the agreement with Gist. Buchanan drafted a written reply and 
submitted it to his cabinet. It was delivered to the South Carolina commissioners on 
December 31. Citing the occupation of Castle Pinckney, Fort Moultrie as well as the 
Charleston post office and customs house, Buchanan refused to make the order. The stage 
was set for conflict. 

Even as he worried about facilitating the return of James Lawson’s son to New York, 
. William Gilmore Simms, being aware of the events transpiring in Charleston just 72 
miles from his home, was also incensed by what he considered a betrayal by the chief 
executive of the government in Washington. “A dirty trick has been played upon us,” he 
told Dado “Mr. Buchanan pledged that the forts should be kept in their present status. 
And while we have kept faith with him, the status has been changed.” “In brief, the 


Federal Government is one of dirty rascals, with whom no faith should be kept.” 


Writing 
to William Porcher Miles the same day, Simms offered his advice concerning Fort 
Sumter: “Your Guarda Costas should have been flying between, day & night. Now, so 
far as I can see, you have but two processes left you. You must either starve out or smoke 
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out the garrison. You should certainly not suffer them to mount a cannon; but by 
incessant cannonade, from the landside, wear them out. In the smallness of the garrison is 
your hope. Do not attempt escalade, until all other means have failed. I am here, like a 
bear with a sore head, & chained to the stake. I chafe, and roar & rage, but can do 
nothing. Do not be rash, but, do not let this old city forget her prestige. Charleston is 
worth all New England. ”° These words to Miles are very revealing and mark the 
beginning of Simms’s intense interest in Fort Sumter and the defense of the South 
Carolina coast. Despite his sense of powerlessness, evidenced by the comparison of his 
circumstances to that of a bear “chained at the stake,” and thus being able to do 
“nothing,” the energetic Simms would not allow this most important moment in his 
state’s history to pass without his involvement. His life had been devoted to creating a 
literature for the South and at the center of this literature was the historical experience of 
South Carolina. Simms had defended South Carolina, and by extension the South, against 
-attack with words. Now that her actual physical security was threatened, it was to words 
and the ideas they conveyed that he turned again to defend his home. Throughout 1861 
Simms devoted himself to advising state and Confederate officials on military issues 
relating to the defense of the state. Wishing for as a large an audience as possible for his 
ideas, Simms also wrote many articles for Charleston Mercury on military matters. It may 
seem surprising that a man known for novels, poems and literary criticism should take 
such a deep interest in the particulars of military operations, but a closer look at Simms’s 
life and work demonstrates that he was qualified to offer such advice. 

Although he never served as a soldier in any capacity, William Gilmore Simms had a 
lifelong interest in warfare, an interest that went deeper than simply the celebration of 
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great acts of Gourage or famous soldiers. As a writer of novels depicting the partisan 
warfare of the American Revolution in South Carolina, Simms strove to be as realistic 
and accurate as possible. This led him to study both the art of war itself and delve into the 
history of the Revolution in particular. By the time of the Civil War, Simms had amassed 
a tremendous collection of Revolutionary era manuscripts. Writing to William James 
Rivers in May of 1862, Simms estimated that his collection was equal to 50 bound | 
volumes.° Within this collection were documents by or relating to Francis Marion, John 
Rutledge, William Moultrie, Henry Laurens, John Laurens, as well as George 
Washington, Patrick Henry, Horatio Gates, Baron de Kalb, Samuel Otis, Baron von 
Steuben, John Adams, John Jay, Richard Henry Lee and others. He used this extensive 
manuscript collection to write his novels, histories and biographies. The last of these 
included biographies of Francis Marion (1844) and Nathaniel Greene (1849). For the 
Marion biography, Simms made use of oral histories and local traditions in addition to 
primary material, although he did not do so without the appropriate degree of skepticism. 
To make his biographies and histories accurate and his novels realistic Simms tried to 
gain an understanding of military strategy, tactics and how men experience combat. His 
research in manuscripts aided him in this effort, and proof of his achievement can be 
found throughout his very large body of work. For example, in The Partisan, the first of 
his Revolutionary War novels, published in 1835 and revised in 1854, Simms gives a 
very detailed description of the Battle of Camden in 1780. He portrays not only the 
principle figures and their strategic decisions but also critiques those decisions and 
pronounces his verdict on why the British won and the Patriots lost. His judgment that 
Gates unwisely pushed his army of mostly ill-prepared and poorly fed militia against 
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hardened British regulars has been echoed by later historians.’ At the conclusion of the 
Camden battle scene in The Partisan Simms remarked: “These items are mostly 
historical; fiction here has not presumed to add a single title to the evidence which truth 
has given us of these events.”* The same could be said of Eutaw published in 1856. The 
novel treats the Battle of Eutaw Springs on September 8, 1781 as the culmination of the 
Patriot effort to resist the British occupation of South Carolina, and is rich in historic 
detail. Simms even included explanatory footnotes to inform the reader of minor details 
of interest. What made Simms’s Revolutionary novels so exceptional was their 
comprehensive nature. Simms took care to portray battle as violent and confusing, yet an 
opportunity for men of quick wit and courage to seize victory. But, he also understood 
that warfare took place within a larger social and political context, and he was deft at 
making his novels ring true not just in a literary sense or accurate as to particulars but as 
being sound representations of the period in which they were set. In his History of South 
Carolina Simms offered clear presentations of the military history of the state. His 
chapter on the Battle of Sullivan’s Island, for example, shows Simms at his best as 
military historian; critiquing the performances of Lee, Parker, Clinton, Rutledge and 


Moultrie with a sense of charity to each but also being willing to offer counterfactual 
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‘what ifs” which give the narrative not merely a sense of literary drama but also historical 
contingency, a notable accomplishment for nineteenth-century historical writing.” 
Scholarly attention to Simms has not overlooked the martial aspects of his work nor 
his suggestions to South Carolina and Confederate officials regarding Fort Sumter in 
1861. In the first critical biography of Simms, William Peterfield Trent, while making 
“no claim to special knowledge of military matters,” nonetheless determined from his 
study of Simms, “that he was no mere dabbler in matters outside his sphere” when it 
came to practical military advice.'° Although primarily concerned with the literary value 
of Simms’s works, in his introduction to The Letters of William Gilmore Simms Donald 
Davidson notes: “That the major ‘facts’ of history are authentically represented in 
Simms’ Revolutionary series is obvious, and not even the severest of Simms’ critics has 
had the hardihood to deny it. The Revolution was fought out, in South Carolina, just as 


ol] 


Simms dramatized it.” Historians of the Revolution have also regarded Simms as an 


accurate and realistic portrayer of the war. George C. Rogers has remarked that Simms’s 
Revolutionary war novels, “actually give a better picture of the times than do the history 
books.”'” The most direct assessment of the veracity of Simms’s depictions of warfare 
and his knowledge of military strategy and tactics is that of historian William Gordon 
Belser, Jr., himself a veteran of World War II and Korea. “[Simms’s] writings about the 


Revolution,” Belser argues, “reveal a grasp of military matters that was both 
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comprehensive and incisive.”'> Although he was not a professional military man, Simms 
was, “certainly a very talented amateur with strong interests. His ability to render 
accurately even minor combat details enhanced the realistic-sometimes naturalistic- 
features of his works.”'* His knowledge, however, did not simply rest with the particulars 
of individual battles. Belser contends that Simms understood both the tactics of the 
battlefield and the larger strategic vision needed to win wars." It was this knowledge that 
Simms determined could be his major contribution to the war effort in 1861. He would 
refuse to still idly by as the war for the independence of the land he loved began. 

On the morning of January 9, 1861 Major P. F. Stevens and his command of Citadel 
cadets opened fire on the Star of the West from their battery position on Morris Island. 
The steamer had left New York City on a mission to re-supply and reinforce Anderson at 
Fort Sumter, but upon receiving no support from Anderson and minor damage to her 
stern, the ship returned to New York.'° Simms had written an article for the Charleston 
Mercury which appeared that day in which he expressed his concerns that South 
Carolina, and particularly the officials in Charleston, were not adequately prepared to 
meet what was sure to come. In another article ten days later, Simms expressed his 
displeasure with Buchanan’s apparent deception of the state with regard to Sumter and 
also voiced serious doubts about Isaac W. Hayne’s mission to Washington to negotiate 
with the president. “Did not the president pledge himself to the Representatives in 


Congress from this State that no change in the then status of the Forts would be made. 
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They believed the President and so did the people of this State. What was the result? We 
all know, and that too, to our sorrow.”'’ South Carolina could not justifiably put its faith 
now in any agreement with Washington. Simms believed that Buchanan headed, ‘“‘a weak 
administration, counseled & governed, in fact, by a person whose whole training has 
endowed [sic] with military ideas as paramount to all.”'® The person to which Simms 
referred was General Winfield Scott who was in command of the United States Army and 
who exerted a strong influence within the Buchanan administration. Simms made his 
opinion of Scott plain in his article for the Mercury: “War is imminent. Gen. Scott has 
control of the United States Government. War is his trade—and war is now his counsel. 
The sword is his arbiter, and to the sword he now looks.” The time for negotiation had 
passed once the attempt to reinforce Anderson had been made. The attempt constituted an 
act of war.and nothing less than the complete surrender of Fort Sumter to South Carolina 
was acceptable. “Will the people of the State be satisfied,” Simms asked rhetorically.”° 
“Will they sit quietly, with folded arms, and see a fort garrisoned by our enemies, and in 
their possession, armed with the power to forbid the ingress and egress of vessels into and 
out of our harbor? Never!””! Under the advice of Southern senators, Hayne agreed to 
propose to Buchanan that during negotiations, Anderson and his garrison at Fort Sumter 
be allowed food and water and private communication with Washington. The hope was to 
prolong negotiations until a Southern confederacy could be formed which could negotiate 


the issue from a stronger position. Hayne even asked Pickens to begin allowing food to 
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be delivered to Sumter from the city.” Simms thought this superfluous. “We know that 
Carolinians are chivalric and generous, but never before in the annals of history have we 
known that the inmates of a beleaguered Fortress were supplied by their enemies with 
provisions and permitted daily to receive sealed communication with the Government. 
Such a course we deem, to say the least, worthy alone of the Knight of La Mancha.” 
Again, the point was moot. “We beg the authorities of the state to distinctly understand 
that the people of the State, the Sovereign people—who called the Convention and 
demanded immediate secession leading their former leaders—have determined that the 
“Stars and Stripes’’...shall no longer float tauntingly on the breeze, but that the Palmetto 
Flag shall alone float over any fortified point [in] their State.” 
The question South Carolinians now had to ponder was, “What is our power to resist 
this act of war, and what is our danger of failure in the attempt?””’ Simms was almost 
desperate to instill in Charlestonians the extreme gravity of the situation and gave forth 
pointed questions that needed answering. He asked, “Are our redoubts on Morris Island, 
and on the east end of Sullivan’s Island, at this moment adequate for the complete 
protection of our harbor against all attacks that can now be made upon us?””° “If not,” he 
continued, “can it be said that Fort Moultrie can sink any vessel or war-steamer that 
attempts to come under her guns?’”’ Of course, the fundamental question was, “Will we 
not have open war with the United States?””® The answer was obvious by now, Simms 


thought. All that remained was to prepare. “We are not military men,” he told his 
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Charleston readers, “we do not intend to interfere with those who have, and whose 
business it is to direct such matters. But the condition of affairs is urgent.””’ With this, 
Simms announced to Charleston that he would do his part in the preparation for war. “We 
would simply suggest such ideas as occur to us in the emergency, and leave them to go 
for what they are worth. In all events, let no cost delay promptitude and action.”*° 
Writing to Miles three days after the firing on the Star of the West, but unaware of the 
event, Simms presented his concerns about the defense of Charleston Harbor. “I confess 
my anxiety lest, from the knowledge obtained of our port through the coast survey, a light 
draught steamer, taking the flood, should force her way through Wappoo Cut, & thus get 


»31 Simms was worried that the harbor defenses lacked sufficient 


to Sumter, unsuspected. 
firepower to prevent a determined effort to reinforce Anderson: “I do not see what is to 
prevent one or more vessels getting in, provided several are sent.”*” The harbor did offer 
the defenders an advantage, however, in that it was a “wide semi-circle” around which 
batteries could be placed for attacking Fort Sumter.*? Simms preferred six small batteries 
rather, “than one large battery,” and, “For breaching, 42, or 36 prs, or Columbiads should 
be employed, if you have them, while...oblique batteries, & gun boats, could address 
themselves especially to the portholes.”’ One of the hidden dangers, Simms believed, lay 
in a possible surprise landing of troops on James and Morris Islands where two main 
batteries were located. To prevent this, Simms argued for troop encampments to be 
established on the islands to protect the batteries. “At any rate,” Simms said, “the great 


point is to bring, at the same time, as many guns to bear upon Sumter as possible, & from 
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as many different quarters. Once fully employed, the garrison would have little leisure to 
notice the quiet approach of scaling parties, on rafts, or in gun boats.””* 

By the next day, January 13, Simms had learned of the engagement with the Star of 
the West. He told Miles, “The opening fire upon the Star of the West, changes materially 
the aspect of things to the Federal Government, & they will hardly think to send supplies 
to Sumter, except under cover of armed vessels, which is the inauguration of open war 
upon the State which the President & Cabinet will hardly attempt unless under Authority 
of Congress.”*° Having learned of the circumstances in Charleston harbor second-hand 
through newspapers and letters, Simms determined to go to Charleston and view the 
situation for himself. He wrote James Lawson on February 19, “I went down with 
Jamison to examine the forts for one day, & saw some 2000 of our boys in armor, eager 
to smite Black Republicanism, & wishing for nothing so much as the appearance of 
Scott.’°° Daniel Flavel Jamison was another of Simms’s very close friends. He was a 
native of Orangeburg District, a graduate of South Carolina College, a former member of 
the state legislature and had served as the president of the secession convention. In 
January of 1860 Jamison bought Burwood, a neighboring plantation to Simms’s 
Woodlands, so that, according to Simms family lore, Jamison could socialize with his 
friend more readily and make use of his extensive library while writing his Life and 
Times of Bertrand Guesclin. 

While in the state legislature, Jamison had served as chairman of the military affairs 
committee and introduced the bill to establish the South Carolina Military Academy. On 


December 30, 1860 he was made Secretary of War for South Carolina under Governor 
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Pickens. As he did with Miles, Simms wrote to Jamison about his ideas on the situation in 
Charleston harbor. In his letter of January 15 Simms first discussed an idea which would 
occupy his mind for the rest of the year. “There is one point which I conceive to be a 
discovery, or rather the application of a discovery in a new direction & use, hitherto 
unthought of. I mean the employment of ranging timber in the construction of defences, 
and the facing them with plates of rail road iron.”*’ Simms was impressed by recent 
French experiments with iron plated ships and thought that the use of iron was even more 
appropriate for fortified artillery emplacements.** “The ranging timber, well put together, 
in strong & frequent sections, bolted & braced, & filled in with sand, then faced with the 
iron bars, laid on perpendicularly or diagonally, would it seems to me furnish a fortress at 
once cheap, readily built & secure” he told Jamison.*’ He was well aware of the practical 
benefits of using palmetto logs as had been done during the Battle of Sullivan’s Island in 
1775. The spongy wood absorbed the shells from Commodore Peter Parker’s British fleet 
without severely splintering. In this case, however, Simms believe that “ranging timber,” 
hardwood cut to fit together as in long houses, was better suited for the construction of 
the battery, and it was also more readily available. As for the iron, Simms argued that it 
would be best to install it diagonally because, “the pressure of the ball will be distributed 
over a larger surface, & make the least direct impression.” “If a ship thus laced with 


iron can resist & throw off a 32 lb shot,” Simms reasoned based upon the French 
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experiments, “how much more effectually would this be done by a fortress from 16 to 25 
feet thick, & filled solidly in with earth." 

As he wrote to Miles and Jamison about his ideas to prepare the state for war, he also 
wrote to the larger audience of Charleston to convince them and state officials of the need 
to remove Anderson and his men from Sumter. He wrote to his New York friend James 
Lawson on February 19 saying that, ‘all our leading men are busy keeping the peace. We 
want peace,” but Simms also forcefully reminded the readers of the Mercury of the 
importance of Fort Sumter for the future of South Carolina: 

Let us cease to be politicians. Diplomacy has had its sway, and the offerings of 
peace avail us nothing. South Carolina asks the seceding states to become her 
confederates. God grant that she enters into no new union, until she herself, and 
with her own resources, hauls down from the looming bastions of Fort Sumter the 
flag now flaunting in the breeze. With that fortress in our possession, we become 
at once the arch of the Southern Confederacy. Without it we indicate our 
weakness to the world, and proclaim, plainer than pen can write or tongue can 
speak, our inability to maintain that sovereignty which we, with one voice, 
declared a month ago. Border Southern States will never join us until we have 
indicated our power to free ourselves.” 

He also defended South Carolina against criticism from other Southerners who were 
arguing that the state had been too quick in seceding from the Union. “Certain 
phlegmatics of the South, to call them by the tenderest name, have had a great deal to say 
about the rashness and hot haste of South Carolina in seceding from the Confederacy.” 
Simms was entirely unmoved by such criticism, and responded by saying these critics 
were speaking, “the language of cowardice borrowing the speech of impudence.”™ 


Simms thought it was odd that other Southerners were criticizing South Carolina for not 


consulting with her sister states. In an oblique reference to Christopher Memminger’s 
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mission to Virginia in 1860 to gauge that state’s receptiveness toward secession if 
Lincoln should be elected, Simms said, “they would neither act nor counsel with her. 
Such was the language of the Politicians, at least. We have great hopes that the people of 
these sister states will speak a different language.’””° Simms’s point was that South 
Carolina had made plain her determination to secede if Lincoln was elected. If there had 
been a desire to consult with her on secession the other Southern states should have done 
so before the election. In essence, Simms was saying that this time the movement for 
secession, unlike in 1850, had widespread support and the unionist stance had degraded 
sufficiently to allow the secessionists to triumph. It had taken another decade, but the 
fabric of unionism had been irreparably torn. What these critics seemed most concerned 
about, however, was the threat of war which might be precipitated in Charleston harbor 
but which would involve any other Southern state which would follow South Carolina 
out of the Union. “If, as our timid friends auger, this revolution shall turn out to be a 
bloody one...all the bloodshed will be on the hands of those tardy phlegmatics, who 
refused to council with South Carolina—who would do nothing themselves, and threw 
cold water on the zeal of those who strove to do.””° 

The inaugural address of Abraham Lincoln confirmed for Simms that the new 
administration in Washington was not going to allow Southern secession. “Well! Mr. 
Lincoln has spoken! And we are to have war,” he told Miles on March 7, 1861. This 
encouraged Simms to once again pour his creative energy into designing articles for 
military use, the most urgent being his conception of artillery batteries which used iron in 
their construction. This is an interesting episode in Simms’s life, not merely because it 
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reveals the extent of his knowledge and talent outside the realm of literature but also 
because it demonstrates the degree to which Simms invested himself personally in the 
Confederate cause. For Simms, the cause of South Carolina and the South was 
inseparably linked with the course of his life, and recognizing this, he determined to do 
all that he could do to see it a success. However, this episode would also bring Simms 
great frustration. As in his literary efforts, Simms would find less recognition than he 
believed he deserved. 

In his March 7 letter to Miles, Simms refers to his earlier suggestions to Daniel F. 
Jamison for using iron in the construction of batteries and indicates his belief that those 
ideas had, partly at least, been put into practice: “I find that Jamison has adopted my 
suggestions of using ranging timber with facings of R. R. iron for batteries; but I am not 
satisfied with the shape of the battery nor with the manner in which the iron is laid on,” 
Within this letter, Simms included diagrams of what he was proposing and how it 
contrasted with what was then in place. The battery to which Simms was doubtless 
referring was the Iron Battery located at Cummings Point on the tip of Morris Island. 
Work on the fortifications on Morris Island had been ordered by Governor Pickens on 
December 30, 1860 and when the assault on Fort Sumter began on April 12, 1861 the 
Iron Battery would consist of three 8 inch Columbiad cannons under the specific 
command of Captain G. B. Cuthbert of the Palmetto Guard.*® Having command of both 
the Iron Battery and the neighboring Point Battery ee or Peter F Stevens.”” It was 


from this battery that Edmund Ruffin made his famous shot. In addition to its 
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construction, Simms believed the angle of the battery was too sharp and in the wrong 
direction: “It presents too long a plane surface to a plunging fire. Besides the rails are not 
spiked down. I counselled that they should be spiked, but loosely, so as to allow some 
working of the rail under the shock of shot and shell.”™ Simms’s design featured a 
protrusion which extended out from the battery at roughly a 25 degree angle. This feature 
would have made it, “‘so that no shell or shot could strike without glancing upwards & 
over, or, if striking in front, beneath the angle, then recoiling into the sands, below.””! 
While Simms may have believed that his suggestions had been incorporated into the Iron 
Battery, its design was sufficiently different from his own that he disclaimed being its 
creator.” Still, he was angered when his suggestions appeared to be going unheeded. On 
April 2 the Charleston Mercury published a letter from Peter F. Stevens, the commanding 
officer of the Iron Battery, which gave credit for its design to his brother C. H. Stevens 
who was an employee of the Planter’s and Mechanical Bank in the city. > Stevens 
claimed that his brother had given the plans to Jamison who approved them. Writing to 
Miles that same day, Simms remarked, “I suppose you have seen how quietly all my 
agency in the suggestion of the battery of rail iron & ranging timber has been ignored.”** 

He expressed frustration with both Miles and Jamison and noted how the increased 
interest in the novel construction of the Iron Battery had not resulted in any recognition 
of his mental efforts. Simms had written to both men with ideas that would, “improve 


upon everything hitherto used,” but found, “all my poor agency in it ignored wholly.”°? 
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Miles, although a member of the Confederate Congress and later an aide de camp to 
General G. P. T. Beauregard, had lacked faith in his ability to convince military 
authorities to follow Simms’s suggestions. Jamison had told Simms that the military 
officials he had spoken with were not very inclined, as Simms said, to listen to an idea, 
“which was novel, & from the hands of a civilian.”°° Apparently, Jamison took Simms’s 
suggestions to Captain James H. Trapier who was the chief engineer for the state, but was 
told by Trapier that, “if required to build it, he must have a positive order in writing, for 
that if it proved a failure, as he felt it would, he would be blamed, & if successful all the 


»°7 Whether he deserved acknowledgement for his 


credit would enure to another. 
recommendations is difficult to discern. While Simms’s ideas were certainly well 
conceived, it is unclear to what degree they may have influenced the actual construction 
of batteries in Charleston harbor before the assault on Sumter. Simms’s ideas were 
innovative in several respects, but he was obviously not the only one at the time aware of 
the efficacy of iron for use in the harbor defenses. A similar situation existed with the 
Floating Battery. This was a huge barge roofed with iron on which two 42 pound guns 
and two 32 pound guns were mounted. The hope was that the Floating Battery could be 
positioned between Fort Sumter and the city, completing a full envelopment of the Fort. 
Its design is credited to John Hamilton, a former U.S. Navy officer. He and Trapier took 
the plan for the battery before the South Carolina Executive Council which authorized its 
construction. The craft would have to be towed into position as it had no propulsion of its 
own, but the weight of the iron and the guns made it unstable. It was beached alongside 
Sullivan’s Island and used from there in the assault. The accrediting of Hamilton as its 
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designer disturbed Trapier who wrote to Jamison claiming that he had described the 
battery to Hamilton before they appeared before the executive council.” This episode 
demonstrates that Simms was not alone in putting forth proposals for fortifications in 
Charleston harbor, nor was he alone in feeling slighted when acknowledgments were 
made. Simms certainly believed his ideas were every bit as good as those being put into 
practice and, while irked that he had not been listened to thus far, he was not discouraged 
from providing more military council. 

Simms was in Charleston on April 12 when the assault on Fort Sumter began. He was 
possibly in the city to visit his son William Gilmore Simms, Jr. who was a cadet at the 
Citadel. Simms also spent some time with the Chesnuts, and may have been with Mary 
Chesnut when the firing began.”” He wrote to Miles on April 17 and gave his assessment 
of the battle and the performance of the fortifications to which he had devoted so much 
time and energy. What he saw in Charleston satisfied him. “The principles urged by me 
for the use of ranging timber and R. R. iron for batteries, have been in some degree 
proved to be right,” he told Miles. He now turned to defending Charleston against an 
effort to retake Sumter or from a full invasion by the Union army somewhere along the 
South Carolina coast. His letter to Miles contained detailed directions for reconfiguring 
the defenses of Charleston harbor. Among his suggestions were the roofing of Fort 
Sumter with timber and iron to protect the interior from shelling, putting Castle Pinckney 


in fighting order and positioning the Floating Battery further out in Charleston harbor, 
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“so as to have long range.””’ Simms also wrote a small article for the Mercury on May 11 
about a possible future defense of Sullivan’s Island. “In the event of any effort on the part 
of the Federal Government to retake Fort Sumter, it is not unlikely that they may, as a 
primary measure, or as a diversion, make the attempt to land on Sullivan’s Island, in 
order to take Fort Moultrie,” he wrote.” To prevent this, Simms argued, quick 
communication between Fort Moultrie and Mount Pleasant was vital. Efforts at building 
a bridge had apparently been made during the buildup prior to April 12 but had since 
ceased. Simms believed the work should be completed: “The embankment and bridge 
which were so well commenced by the patriotic gentlemen from the interior of our State, 
who volunteered their services and the work of over two hundred negros, without charge, 
might now be finished.” 

Now that Fort Sumter had been taken, however, the defense of the South Carolina 
coast occupied much of Simms’s attention during the summer and fall of 1861. He had 
been greatly impressed with the Floating Battery and took the concept behind it and 
began to elaborate modifications for it, making it a principle feature of his defense 
strategy for the coast. Simms was nearly desperate in his efforts to make his fellow South 
Carolinians realize the danger the state faced. The first battle had been won in their 
principle harbor, but the war was far from over and South Carolina, before all other 
states, could expect hostile action. Having been dissatisfied with proposals sent to friends 
in high office, Simms redoubled his efforts to propagate his ideas to as wide a public 
audience as possible. To do this he again turned to the Charleston newspapers. Writing in 


the Charleston Mercury in July of 1861, Simms outlined his reasons for believing South 
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Carolina should expect an attempted invasion of her coast. “It must be remembered,” he 
told Charlestonians on July 20, “that in the eyes and thoughts of our enemies South 
Carolina is the very head and front of this rebellion. Her statesmen long taught and 
finally tnculcated the heretical doctrines of States’ Rights. The ‘overt act’ of 1830, and 
the meditated ‘treason’ of 1850 and 1851, rest on her shoulders alone; and the same 
‘pestilent State’ precipitated that dissolution of the Union, and inaugurated the ‘ruinous 
war’ to Northern industry and commerce. The first gun leveled against Federal authority 
was, moreover, fired in her waters.” “It cannot be supposed that these facts are either 
forgotten, forgiven or ignored,” Simms intoned, “South Carolina must be punished. Her 
coast must be ravaged. Charleston must be destroyed. The insolent pride of the Palmetto 
must be humbled.” Northerners had expressed their desire, “a thousand times, in a 
thousand forms—to invade and crush this State, and ‘chastise’ the ‘rebels’ and wipeout 
‘the nest of hornets.’”° To focus attention on South Carolina, Simms thought, “good 
policy on their part. The over-running of this State would have great moral effect, both at 
the North and at the South, and in Europe, in sustaining their cause.” 

There were other reasons why South Carolina should expect invasion. “Of the whole 
line of Sea Coast, from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, there is, probably, none so 
exposed, from its topography, as that of South Carolina, and there certainly is none with 
so narrow a slip of back country in proportion to its coast,” Simms observed. And along 
this coast were many rivers, “some of them wide and noble entrances.”°® “That the 


programme for our invasion is already conceived and made out, we have no question,” he 
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told readers. However, the state was not prepared to meet this invasion. “What is our 
present condition?” Simms asked. He had grown impatient with patriotic speeches filled 
with hyperbole and rostrum courage. Speaking directly to this attitude Simms said, “It is 
well, in times of hilarity and Fourth of July speeches, to talk...of this State being able to 
bring into the Field 50,000 men, and whipping the Yankees two to one. It makes some 
men feel more comfortable and happy to talk, and to believe this sort of bumcomb.””° 
The fact was that, “the militia of this State are at this moment utterly disorganized. 
Throughout the whole State it is so. In Charleston alone there are hundreds, almost 
thousands, who have hitherto done no military service whatever in this great and 
desperate contest.”’! “Never was there an occasion more desperately pressing, or a people 
more unprepared to meet it,” Simms thought.” This lack of preparation extended to the 
coastal defenses beyond Charleston and all along the coast of the Palmetto state. “What is 
the condition of our defensive works,” Simms asked. “Are they adequate to foil an 
invading force of thirty thousand men, in armed men-of-war and iron-clad gun-boats? We 
put the question frankly to the people and the authorities of the State, in a no fault-finding 
or carping temper. For, in our judgment, unless the Northern forces are driven out of 
Washington before frost, it is a moral certainty that just such an attack will inevitably be 
made upon the coast of South Carolina.””? “The State of South Carolina should, at this 
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time, be one vast camp in its organization and preparedness,” Simms argued. 
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Unfortunately, Simms believed, the state was failing to meet the seriousness of this 
threat. In the months that followed Fort Sumter’s fall there was a sense within the state 
that there would be no war, or if there was, it was be a very short one. Armistead Burt of 
Abbeville District made his promise to drink all the blood shed as a result of Southern 
secession. James Henry Hammond doubted that war would transpire, even after the 
assault upon Fort Sumter and the Mercury’s editorials echoed these same sentiments.” 
Furthermore, by July of 1861 attention had shifted to Virginia, thus allowing South 
Carolinians to feel a sense of distance, and even resolution, having done their duty in 
Charleston harbor. D. H. Hamilton, however, believed that South Carolina was “sleeping 
in fancied security.”’° Simms not only believed that war would come but that it was soon 
returning to South Carolina. “With the first russet sky and hoar-frosts of the fast 
approaching fall,” he warned South Carolinians, the locus of the war would, “be 
transferred from Virginia to the sea coast.”’’ For those who doubted public support of 
such a war in the North, Simms, who had visited New York and New England many 
times in the decades before secession, offered this analysis of Northern society and the 
Federal government’s willingness to prosecute a war against the South: “Let there be no 
misconceptions on this point-no false expectations...the United States Government will 
be in the least want of men. They will promptly get all the men they want. The day 
laborers of the North are all white men. They live from hand to mouth. Except in the 


manufacture of arms of various sorts, they are all thrown out of employment. They are in 
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want of bread. It is offered them by the Government, when they can get it nowhere else. 
They will accept the terms, by tens of thousands.””® 

Due to the threat of yellow fever in the South Carolina low country, Simms believed 
that in, “October and November—we may look to see,” Union forces, “somewhere along 
our coast.””? With Winfield Scott at the head of the United States Army, and thus charged 
with planning this assault, Simms looked to his past strategy in an effort to determine 
where and how the future action would take place. Simms noted that when Scott made his 
amphibious assault on Vera Cruz during the Mexican War he first occupied the island of 
Lobos near Tampico as a staging area for the main landing.*” Taking this into 
consideration, as well as the difficulty the British experienced in their attempt to directly 
take Charleston, Simms argued that Scott would probably land his force south of 
Charleston, “at North Edisto, Port Royal or Beaufort.”*! Beaufort and Bluffton were 
especially good targets because they would afford Scott, “points d’ appui, whether the 
object aimed at be Charleston or Savannah.”** The question Simms earnestly wanted his 
fellow South Carolinians to contemplate was, ““what are our preparations,” if the Union 
army disembarked, “some 20,000 soldiers at Point Royal or Beaufort, by light-draught 
vessels, iron clad gun boats, armed with 15 inch columbiads, and transports, covered by 
small war steamers.”®* Simms was trying to frighten his readers with details, using the 
same descriptive powers he had used as a novelist to instill the appropriate concern about 


the now real dangers that threatened their state and new government. In earnestly calling, 
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“public attention to this matter,” Simms was participating in the war effort in the capacity 
he, as an intellectual and man of letters, thought most appropriate.’ 

At the insistence of Governor Pickens, General Beauregard set about constructing 
defenses for the South Carolina coast on April 21, 1861. Before being relieved of duty in 
South Carolina on May 27 the General had overseen the construction of two batteries at 
the mouth of the Stono River, Fort Pickens and Fort Palmetto. To protect Beaufort, Fort 
Elliot and Fort Schnierle had also been put into construction. Beauregard’s plans included 
much more in the way of armaments for these forts than what was able to be obtained 
through the state government, and tension between Beauregard and Pickens did not make 
for the best working relationship between South Carolina and Confederate authorities.®° 
In addition to battery emplacements for cannon, the defenses of the South Carolina coast 
also included obstructions, such as piles and sunken barges, being placed into navigable 
channels. Despite the renown which the Floating Battery had garnered in the days before 
April 12, similar craft were not made an integral part of the defense system being put into 
place, although there were many suggestions that they be used. Compounding the 
problems of scarcity, organization and weather that Confederate authorities faced in 
establishing a defense system for the South Carolina coast was the knowledge those 
authorities had that a large force was being created in New England for an attack on the 
Southern coast. The point of attack was not known, but with a coastline extending from 
Virginia to Texas the opportunities were boundless. 

With the fall fast approaching, Simms was as concerned as ever about the threat of 


invasion along the coast when he wrote another essay on coastal defenses for the August 
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31 Charleston Mercury. He reiterated his belief that the Union attack on the Southern 
coast would take place in South Carolina, and he again gave forth his recommendations 
to prevent its success. He was, “happy to know that our authorities, and military men, 
have not been idle or indifferent,” but insisted that still more needed to be done. One of 
the deficiencies in the system was the dearth of marine batteries such as the Floating 
Battery. Simms wrote, “We must renew our urgent appeal to the authorities, to increase 
the number of their marine, or floating or raft batteries. We need not repeat, here, the 
arguments already so frequently urged, in these columns, in behalf of this class of coast 
defenses.”*° With a prefatory remark that, “Neither engineering nor shipbuilding,” was 
his trade and an offer of “great deference, both to the scientific and military heads of 
State,” Simms gave extensive details for a redesign of the marine battery, one that took 
into account his earlier suggestion for constructing land-based batteries using iron. 
Noting that, “the strength and hardness of iron” comprised but, “one element of utility for 
battery defenses,” he once again argued for arranging the iron surface of the battery at a 
“tolerably acute angle” with respect to incoming fire.*’ By placing, “the iron in such 
range with the bombarding gun, as to present an inclined plane to the shot...it will not 
only not penetrate, but hardly disturb bolt or rivet.’®® To the contrary, “it will always 
result in its ricocheting, or glancing off.”®? Simms wrote that these ideas were based upon 
an unsigned dtticle he had read in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine.” The author had 


argued for fluting the iron in order to make it stronger, since doing so would, “increase 
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the power of resistance by the arch principle.””' The same effect was achieved, Simms 
thought, by simply using rail road iron, as had been done in the Iron Battery. While these 
ideas were intended for batteries, Simms extended them to include iron-clad ships. 
“Might not ships be so constructed as to show along the sides two pretty sharp angles, 
above and below, to an enemy’s fire above, the inclination should begin from the bands, 
and sufficiently above the water line, so that the ricocheting shot should pass clean over 
the vessel; below the bands and down the water line.””” Previous experiments with iron- 
clad ships, such as the French La Gloire and the British Warrior were based; Simms 
pointed out, simply on “the hardness of the metal for resistance,” and took into account 
no other principle to accentuate that characteristic.”? It is ee whether Simms was 
aware of the construction of the Virginia then in progress at the Gosport Navy Yard near 
Portsmouth. Writing to William Porcher Miles in April of 1862 he remarked upon his 
frustration at having his earlier suggestions for the Iron Battery ignored and said, “My 
plan for floating batteries is precisely that of the Virginia. The Yankees too have caught it 
up & built their gunboats after the same general model.””* While it is doubtful that 
Simms came upon the idea of iron-clad ships such as the Virginia independently, it is 
clear that he was thinking of the military uses of iron from the very start of the war, and it 
would have been very much out of character if Simms’s imagination had not eventually 
carried him to their possibility once he began that train of thought. 

Further proof of that imagination can be found in Simms’s efforts to refashion the 


bayonet. As he told Miles on March 7, 1861, “I...am now engaged in trying to make a 
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new, simple, cheap & facile adaptation of the sword bayonet to the old musket. I have the 
model, & expect a smith tomorrow to see if he can work my plan into shape.””” Simms 
took pride in his experiments and told Lawson of the bayonet design as well as his 
proposals for the Charleston batteries ten days later.”° The idea of introducing a new 
weapon for close combat stuck with Simms into the first half of 1862. In April of that 
year he told Miles, “The art of war is no more perfect than any other art, and is 
susceptible of a thousand improvements, which are not to be expected from the mere 
soldier of drill & routine.””’ While the bayonet was still a useful weapon, Simms believed 
the experience of warfare in the Industrial Age had made the sword obsolete. “Even 
commissioned officers in battle might better carry a good musket or double barreled shot 
gun than the idle utensil called a sword,” he argued. “This, is now a holiday weapon; the 
use of gunpowder superseding it except as lance or bayonet.” 

The interest Simms displayed in military affairs and equipment in 1861 demonstrated 
his deep, personal commitment to the Confederate cause. It was a commitment that 
included not merely assent to the idea of Southern independence but Simms’s entire 
mental and physical energies. While able to maintain friendships with Northern friends, 
Simms nonetheless internalized the conflict and determined that he would participate in it 
in whatever manner and to whatever degree possible. This aspect of Simms’s personality 
is apparent in a very revealing letter to James Lawson written on July 4, 1861. In it, 
Simms described the excited mood of South Carolina in the first summer of the war. 


“War is here the only idea. Everybody is drilling and arming,” he told his long-time New 
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York friend.” “Even I practice with the Colt. I am a dead shot with rife & double barrel, 
& can now kill rabbit or squirrel with the pistol." 

Simms’s efforts as a military strategist add yet another facet to the portrait of a very 
complex man, and in these efforts Simms was, in a certain sense, successful. His 
proposals were, according to William Belser, “sensible and practicable,” and should 


receive “a high score.”!”! 


In another sense, however, and perhaps the most important, 
Simms was completely unsuccessful. His ideas were essentially passed over and had no 
appreciable influence with state or Confederate authorities. He was certain that his status 
as a literary man was responsible, but is more likely that his imagination simply out 
distanced military reality. The resources and manpower simply didn’t exist within the 
state to affect all that Simms proposed. Belser argues that Simms, along with other 
. Southern secessionists, should be faulted for not developing a “grand strategy” before 
“precipitating” a war the South was not prepared to win.'” This is asking too much, but it 
does point to the fact that materially the South was at a disadvantage. If we are to fault 
Simms in these matters it should be that his imagination lacked economy at a time when 
resources were thin. 

Those resources were put to the test in early November 1861. The rumored and much 
anticipated Northern invasion force of 15 ships with 12,653 troops began its departure 


from New York on October 17.' The fleet was under the command of Commodore 


Samuel F. DuPont and was the largest ever commanded by an American officer to that 
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time.!™ Their target was, as Simms predicted, South Carolina, specifically, Port Royal. 
The assault began on November 7 with the reduction of Fort Walker and the evacuation 
of Fort Beauregard. The next day, Union troops began their occupation of Hilton Head 
Island. Charleston was thrown into a panic by the invasion, the fear being that an assault 
upon the city was imminent. While he was not panicked, with Union troops now less than 
60 miles from his plantation along the Edisto River, Simms was concerned. More than 
this, however, Simms was disgusted and becoming slightly embittered. He wrote to 
Marcus Claudius Marcellus Hammond, a veteran of the Mexican War and the younger 
brother of James Henry Hammond, that the aim of the invasion was, “to compel us to 
withdraw our troops & [to obtain a] Cotton port, under their control, to Europe.””° He 
indicates that the best strategy would have been to burn all of the sea island and coastal 
cotton crop and abandon the coast altogether and fight in the enemy on land. That the fall 
of Port Royal occurred so quickly was a consequence of, “the incompetence of our 
Engineering & Generalship. To plant batteries [in such] situations, is to invite the enemy 
[to at]tack where we are weak & they strong. I have been writing f[or] six months, 
editorially, in the Mercury [on] our coast defenses. Nobody listened.”!°° Simms’s critical 
eye turned again to Major James H. Trapier whose “wretched” engineering had been 
“without science or judgment.’”’”’ “My plans would most effectually have kept the enemy 
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from breaking in at Port Roya With Hilton Head Island now occupied, Simms made 


his last effort to influence public opinion on military affairs through another article for 
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the Mercury. Proclaiming it his last contribution on the subject, Simms provided its 
reader with not only a critical review of the fall of Port Royal but a brief essay touching 
on naval history and theory as well. 

The collapse of the defenses at Port Royal should have been no surprise Simms 
argued. “This magnificent estuary was abandoned, in early times, by French, Spaniards 
and English, for the one single but sufficient reason in that day, that it was difficult of 
defense. Hence it was that Charleston, less accessible from the sea, became the 
metropolis, under the British, of South Carolina,” Simms noted.'” The gap between Bay 
Point and Hilton Head was simply too wide to defend with only batteries on each shore. 
What should have been done, Simms continued, was the insertion of “chevaux de fries,” 
or obstructions set in the water and linked by cables.''” This, with the addition of “a 
battery flotant” armed with a dozen guns would have prevented the loss of Hilton Head 
Island.''' Again, what Simms was proposing was beyond the means of Confederate 
forces at the time, but Simms was beginning to realize this now. “Whether the immense 
distance and great depth of the channel did not render“his, with our small means, 
impracticable, is a question,” he said.'! Still, Simms believed that channel obstructions 
and floating batteries were now essential if the Confederacy hoped to defend her coast in 
the future. To support this he noted how, “The old policy of naval warfare...required the 
assailants to sit down before each post, and batter, and be battered, in turn, until one party 
gave in!”''* The best known example of this for his South Carolina readers was the Battle 


of Sullivan’s Island during the Revolution. In that battle Sir Peter Parker’s fleet sat in the 
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harbor and engaged in an artillery duel with the island’s batteries for eleven hours until 
they were forced to retreat. In its assault upon Fort Walker and Fort Beauregard, 
however, “the Yankee steamers passed...in eleven minutes.”!'4 The point was clear, 
Simms argued: “Steam has revolutionized the whole history of naval warfare!””''? In 
order for shore batteries to be effective their targets had to be stationary, or at least 
slowed considerably, in order for shore batteries to have enough time to find their range. 
The only way to do this was to use obstructions and floating batteries which would take 
away the advantage of increased mobility that steam gave modem war ships. Failing in 
this, Simms contended, the best strategy now was to concentrate on meeting the enemy 
on land. “We, ourselves,” he thought, should, “burn and devastate the coast” to deprive 
the enemy of its cotton, slaves and other materials, “and prepare for the grand issues of 
freedom, at the point of the bayonet, upon the main!”''® Attempting to defend the sea 
coast with inadequate weapons and tactics was doomed and exposed, “valuable guns, and 
more valuable lives, on these situations, at the mercy of such an overwhelming force, as it 
is scarcely possible to encounter.”'!’ The one exception was Charleston harbor which 
should be defended even more vigorously. The strategy Simms was advocating was 
remarkable in that, if followed, it could well bring the war to his very doorstep. He was 
fully aware of this and urged it regardless, believing as he did, it to be necessary for 
victory. The occupation of the South Carolina coast did not directly bring Union forces to 


Simms’s home, but Sherman’s March to the Sea would. 
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Chapter Three 
Personal Trials Amidst the Chaos of War 


While Simms poured his passion and creative energies into designing bayonets and 
batteries and offering military advice to whomever would listen, the state of South 
Carolina struggled to meet the demands of the war. The euphoria that followed Sumter’s 
fall did not last long, and the year 1861 proved a disorienting one for the state. There 
were enormous organizational problems to be solved, the Federal blockade of Southern 
ports initiated scarcity and high prices, and Union troops occupied an important port and 
significant territory within the state. Troops were not being raised in sufficient numbers 
and there was a serious lack of arms and ammunition to equip those who had been raised. 
Simms was not alone in feeling “dreadfully anxious” about the condition of South 
Carolina.' 

The focus for this anxiety centered on Governor Francis W. Pickens. Almost 
immediately after his election, Pickens had been ii target of criticism. Some of this was 
based in regional rivalry. Pickens, an upcountry politician from Edgefield, was thought to 
favor others from the upcountry in appointments. William Henry Ravenel, the 
lowcountry botanist and planter, noted in late January 1861 that, “There is great 
dissatisfaction prevailing in the city [of Charleston] at the course of Gov. Pickens in 


making appointments to the army & in all his official acts. He is overbearing, haughty & 
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rude, & has given offense in numerous cases.”” His handling of the Sumter crisis added 
to and compounded this criticism. Many South Carolinians, Simms included, faulted 
Pickens for not acting forcefully and for allowing Major Anderson to remove his troops 
from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter.’ The triumph of Sumter only muted this criticism 
which returned in full force after the fall of Port Royal. 

Simms was squarely in the mainstream of the negative opinion of Pickens, although 
he did have personal reasons for disliking the man. Pickens had been a perennial political 
opponent of James Henry Hammond during the 1840’s and 1850’s, and Simms thought 
him, “full of bile and overflow.” By June of 1861 Simms’s friend and neighbor Daniel F. 
Jamison had resigned as Secretary of War under Pickens. Simms told Hammond 
afterward that, “Pickens is such an ass that he will drive from him every decent 
counsellor. Jamison, Magrath, Frost, all have left him, and all, I believe, in disgust.” The 
problems with Pickens were chiefly ones of character, Simms thought. He was vain and 
surrounded himself with only flattering advisors. Additionally, Pickens was perilously 
indecisive. “He is at times, too flexible, to say no—at other times, too mulish to say 


4 


yes,’” Simms remarked.° “It is a terrible thing that such a man should be Executive at 


such a moment.” 


Simms shared the view that Pickens was not active and energetic enough in pursuing 
his responsibility to defend the state. This groundswell of criticism resulted in the 


reconvening of the State Convention on December 26, 1861. In this, its third session, the 
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State Convention created the executive council in an effort to strengthen the executive 
branch of the state government and make it more responsive to the exigencies of the 
moment. The executive council consisted of the governor, lieutenant governor and three 
others chosen by the Convention. While the importance of the governor was reduced in 
proportion, the council itself was granted wide-ranging powers far beyond what the office 
of governor had possessed previously. It held full control of the state militia and could 
institute martial law, arrest and detain persons suspected of disloyalty or treason and 
confiscate private property. It also controlled the state’s finances. Pickens was furious at 
his loss of prestige and power.* 

During its brief existence, the executive council is credited with several significant 
achievements. It consisted of lieutenant governor W. W. Harllee, James Chesnut, Jr., 
Issac W. Hayne and former governor William H. Gist in addition to Pickens. These men 
were generally respected throughout the state and gaye the council an authorial cachet. 
The most pressing need was for troops, and it was to this need that the council directed its 
attention from the start. It issued a patriotic call for volunteer enlistments, and 
pronounced that on March 20, 1862 volunteering would cease and a system of 
conscription would begin. The latter, however, did not have to be instituted as the state 

_more than meet its quota by that date.’ By 30 August, 42, 973 South Carolinians were in 
Confederate service.'° The council also moved to impress slave labor for defensive use. 
In this, the council encountered opposition from the planters who would be forced to 


surrender their slaves to the state. Thus, a compromise system was devised which 
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lessened the impact on planters and spread the burden evenly throughout the state. The 
executive council made an extraordinary effort at arming the state’s troops. This included 
efforts at importation of weapons and supplies as well as efforts to produce these within 
the state. The successful production of saltpetre in Columbia by Dr. W. Hutson Ford and 
Dr. Joseph LeConte is an example. The executive council also funded the construction of 
ships for coastal defense. Despite these successes, the executive council was, “the source 
of the greatest political controversy in the Civil War history of the state.”'' Friends of 
Governor Pickens were the first to criticize the council but in time a chorus of harsh 
words directed against the council swept the state. The great power granted to the council 
ran counter to the state’s tradition of limited government and individualism. 

On September 9, 1862 the State Convention was convened yet again and conducted a 
thorough inquiry into the actions of the executive council. After a lengthy debate, the 
Convention passed the question of whether to keep the executive council or to abolish it 
on to the state legislature. The executive council was abolished by the legislature on 
December 18, 1862 and all of its acts, resolutions and orders were declared invalid, 
except contracts. It now took control of directing the affairs of the state. Writing to 
Hammond on December 4, Simms discussed the upcoming election for governor and the 
controversy over the council. During the executive council’s existence, the respect its 
members held was eroded, so much so, that Simms told Hammond, “There is no chance 
of any member of the Convention or Council being elected.”'” Although not stating 
explicitly his opinion of the council and its actions, the tone of Simms’s remarks would 
indicate that he supported it. He certainly did not have faith in the legislature, telling 
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Hammond that, “The Legislature is reported to be the feeblest body known there for fifty 
years. There are some 96 new members, each eager to fire off his popgun at Convention 
& Council.”'° If the council had erred in some way Simms was sure that Pickens himself 
was responsible, not the council as a whole. “All the blunders, errors & evils of his 
administration are fastened upon the Council & shifted wholly from his shoulders,” 
Simms said.'* “I am told that every measure of which the people have complained, was 
his measure.”'> What distressed Simms the most, however, was the bitterness the 
controversy engendered and “the birth of two fierce factions in which all our 
conservatism & securities are destined to be torn to pieces.”'° He worried that, “the 
struggle for place & pension, for corruption & intrigue, so long restrained in our State, 
having found a beginning is destined to go on, & mark my words, with more intensity & 
heat, & appetite & passion than in any other State in the Confederacy.”'’ The reason 
South Carolina faced this problem, Simms believed, was two-fold. The absence of a 
strong party system, the “restraint put upon faction,” for which South Carolina was 
notable coexisted now with the lack of a strong leader holding state-wide support and 
respect. Pickens clearly did not fulfill this role in Simms’s opinion. 

For Jefferson Davis and the Confederate government, Simms expressed more support. 
This can be found primarily in his rejection of the Rhett campaign against Davis. Robert 
Barnwell Rhett had nursed a grudge against Davis since he had been chosen president of 
the Confederacy, but beginning in June of 1861 the Mercury launched an extended 


campaign against Davis and his administration. The chief criticism was that Davis was 
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not pursuing an aggressive enough war policy, but behind this criticism were many other 
concerns that Rhett had about Davis. Among these was the fear that the president, along 
with others in the Confederate government, favored reunion, viewing secession as only a 
means of strengthening the South’s bargaining position in a reorganized Union.'® There 
was also the personal resentment Rhett felt toward Davis and it was apparent to many 
South Carolinians, Simms included. He wrote to Miles on June 8 saying that the 
Mercury, “I am sorry to see, is beginning that sort of fire upon the Confederate Govt. in 
the management of the army, which it kept up, on our own, before the taking of Sumter. 
This sort of writing is the cause of great indignation among many here. It is wild, 
mischievous & idle.”'? Despite the apparent setbacks in Maryland and Kentucky which 
the Mercury had lamented as being the result of Davis’s “Fabian tactics,” Simms told 
Miles, “I have faith in our officers & soldiers & fear not.””° By November, Simms had 
not only distanced himself from the editorial position of the Mercury but largely from the 
paper itself: “the Mercury has been making itself very odious every where in S. C. in 
consequence of its course towards Davis & the Gov. It is now doomed. | scarcely write 
for it now. The last article was one on our coast defenses.””’ 

Despite his disapproval of Rhett and his attack upon the Davis administration, Simms 
shared Rhett’s desire for an aggressive strategy in the war. In the same letter to Miles in 
which he criticizes the Mercury’s editorials, Simms advised his friend, who was now an 


aide de camp under General Beauregard in Virginia, that in the coming confrontation 
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with Union forces: “if you can destroy his columns, then you must take Washington, 
destroy it, expel the conqueror, rouse up Maryland, & penetrate Pennsylvania with fire & 
sword. A mere defensive war, dealing with the most presumptuous & aggressive people 
in the world, is simply child’s play. You must dictate a peace & this you will only be 
enabled to do, when you have obtained two or three decisive victories, & when the 
European powers shall be implicated in the war.””” Sometime during the month, 
however, Simms appears to have changed his mind after receiving a letter from 
Hammond in which he argued that the Union could not continue to finance their war 
effort on credit as they were doing. By contrast, the South as an agricultural society did 
not need credit but found its strength in the produce of the earth. Simms wrote Hammond 
saying, “I am satisfied that our policy is to protract the war. It will be the mean, not only 
to exhaust our enemy but to confirm our independence. I agree with all your views, on 
the question economically considered.””* 

Still, Simms was certain of foreign intervention. Great Britain would intervene in the 
war and was waiting for a, “political necessity, to give her a pretext to elude & escape her 
philanthropic proclivities. She has been costive, in respect to the Confederate States, 
simply because she has never regarded the breach as irreparable. We have been mouthing 
& crying wolf so long—have been so long threatening disruption—that it is now hard to 


believe.” 


The capture of James M. Mason and John Slidell, Confederate diplomatic 
commissioners, aboard the British ship Trent on November 7, 1861 was likely the event 


which would bring the British in, Simms believed. “It will give them a pretext,” he told 
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Hammond on December 2.”° The British desired the breakup of the American union, 
Simms argued, because it was, “in conflict with all her interests—to her shipping, trade, 
manufactures & institutions,” and was not, “indifferent to Cotton supply.””° An 
independent Southern confederacy, being, “purely Agricultural” was a “natural” ally of 
Britain.”’ The only reason, he believed, the British had not intervened already were, “her 
fears of Napoleon, against whom she is nursing all her strength.””® The Trent affair was 
so fortuitous that Simms wondered if the capture of Mason and Slidell was not, “a 
profound trap laid for the Yankees by Davis.””? Simms had a high opinion of Davis, 
calling him, “‘a man of affairs, an able man, and a brave one.”” When Marcus Claudius 
Marcellus Hammond’s application for an appointment in the Confederate army was 
rejected he believed that Davis had been responsible and complained of this to Simms. 
Simms wrote back to the younger Hammond saying, “I can say nothing, as I know 
nothing of him,” however, “I am unwilling to believe that a man who has shown himself 
to possess so many distinguishing qualities, should have petty prejudices, mean spites & 


small jealousies.”” ? 


If South Carolina lacked strong leadership during the crisis of war, 
Simms felt confident that the Confederacy as a whole did not. 

Throughout the course of the war, Simms continually expressed faith in the 
Confederate war effort. However, in doing so, he was constantly aware of his audience 


and was careful in how he expressed that support. To his Northern friends, Simms put 


forth the best description possible of Southern prospects and left no room for the doubts 
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and worries he felt comfortable expressing to fellow Southerners. The same could be said 
to a lesser degree about his public comments on the course of the war. For example, in 
early 1861, Simms felt compelled to respond to, “the habitual lying of your newspapers 
about the South,” as he described it to Evert Augustus Duyckinck, another of his old New 
York literary friends and editor of the Cyclopaedia of American Literature.*' He told 
James Lawson in March of 1861: “You are hardly to believe a syllable you read of us in 


the N. Y. papers.” 


What Simms was responding to were accounts in the New York 
papers, particularly the New York Herald, that South Carolinians were widely 
dissatisfied with the state’s position in the new Confederate government and that military 
preparations in Charleston harbor were so pitiful as to be comical. Simms countered these 
false reports in each respect, but did let slip some exaggeration and hyperbole. He told 
Lawson that, “We have 30,000 more volunteers than we can feed, or are disposed to 
feed.”*? This may have been true at the time, as the infrastructure to field all of South 
Carolina’s troops was not yet in place, but it reveals more about Simms than the 
condition of South Carolina. The point Simms wanted Lawson to apprehend was that if 
Northern forces tried to take Charleston, “be sure of this; but few of them will ever get 
back.”** 

The dishonesty Simms saw in the New York newspapers was emblematic of the 
fundamental differences he believed existed between North and South and added to the 
reasons supporting separation. “The whole nation of Yankeedom is delivered up to 


vanity. They are the greatest braggadocios and humbugs that the world has ever seen,” he 
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wrote in the Mercury on May 11, 1861.*° The chief one among them, and a representative 
figure of Northern society for Simms, was P. T. Barnum, “a sort of demigod in New 
York-a sroieseional swindler, who boasted of his successes as a liar and his profits as a 
knave.””® 

Simms marveled at the way in which Barnum was celebrated and the popularity of his 
1854 autobiography. “With the Northern people--who are all, more or less, Barnums-- 
success is everything, and justifies all vice, crime, swindling and lying. Their people 
seem to be divided between vanity and knavery. To lie profitably to boast uproariously, 
to wear peacock’s feathers on the crow and enjoy the lusts of appetite with the money of 
another seems to be meritorious performances.”*’ Within this Barnumesque trait of the 
North could be found its reasons for prosecuting a war against the South. “We have 
touched their pocket nerve,” Simms said.** It also explained the misleading accounts and, 
“confident boasting of the Yankee press,” with respect to the defenses of Charleston 
harbor. Simms gleefully recounted the affair for his Charleston readers. “They laughed at 
our efforts,” he said, “Major Anderson was to sweep the Iron Battery as with bulrush; it 
was only necessary for Captain Doubleday Gotham to look out his southeast window to 


»39 The Floating Battery was 


settle the hash with Forts Johnson, Cummings and Morris. 
described as a folly, “it had gone down in launching, it was lopsided; would neither float, 


nor lie flat, nor sink, nor stand; it was all sorts of farce and failure.”*° “It would be 


amusing now to read over the comments of Yankeedom not only upon this experiment, 
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but all the plans of South Carolina to capture Fort Sumter.”*' The brave and victorious 
actions of the State, however, were what mattered, Simms concluded. “These shall speak 
louder than Times and Tribunes and Posts and Heralds.” 

As confident as these words were, setbacks for the Confederacy brought forth a - 
different tone from Simms. In a possible reference to the losses of Fort Henry and Fort 
Donelson on the Cumberland River in Tennessee, Simms wrote to George William 
Bagby, editor of the Southern Literary Messenger, on February 25, 1862 saying, “I fear 
that our govt. & officers & engineers—such as they are—as well as our people,—have 


43 However, he 


been caught napping. We have been too confident from early successes. 
later told Bagby, “I do not despair of the Confederacy,—for the simple reason that I 
believe in God!’ The setback would, “not only serve to bring all parties to their senses, 
but to bring out all the steel & iron in our character.”*° Continuing in the same vein, 
Simms said, “Our govt. and army will be purged by its fiery processes in due season. Till 
then we may expect reverses.” Still, during the first year of the war Simms had tried to 
make himself useful and relevant to the war effort but felt rebuffed. This was something 
in which Simms could not abide. He was completely invested in the cause of the 
Confederacy, emotionally, intellectually and materially, yet was impotent in having any 
real influence. He became frustrated and disgusted with state leaders. At the peak of his 


estrangement in November 1861 Simms told James Henry Hammond, “with such men in 


authority as Pickens, Schnierle, Trapier...It is not the Yankee race alone that needs 
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purging & scourging. We too need punishment to destroy the packed jury, & old family 
systems, the logrolling & corruption every where. Ah! were you but a well man, & both 
of us, young ones!”*’ Both Simms and Hammond had seen themselves as outsiders in 
South Carolina politics years earlier. Now, both truly were outsiders. Hammond had 
retired from politics, and was approaching the end of his life. Simms too was growing 
older and not in the best of health. He was 54 when South Carolina seceded from the 
Union and was already experiencing the early effects of the cancer which would take his 
life. Both men welcomed secession and an independent Southern nation. Both had played 
significant roles, politically and intellectually, in the maturation of Southern nationalism 
and the coming of secession. It arrived, however, too late for either of them to play a 
continuing role in the war to secure Southern independence or in the government which 
was its embodiment. 

As the war progressed, Simms continued to give his full support to the Confederacy. 
He gave his oldest son to Confederate service, and in 1864, despite his own difficult 
financial circumstances, Simms purchased $2,800 worth of Confederate bonds.*® Again, 
Simms fully committed himself to the Confederate cause. However, beginning in 1862, 
with his advice unheeded and pride wounded, Simms experienced a series of personal 
traumas which increasingly forced him to turn away from politics and the war and look 


inward toward his home, his family, his friends and himself. 
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On March 28, 1862 Simms and David F. Jamison rode to Midway for news of the war 
and returned to Woodlands near one 0’ clock in the morning of the next day.*” Jamison 
rode back to his neighboring plantation of Burwood while Simms went to bed. Two hours 
later, Simms and his family “were awakened by a bright light,” a fire which had begun in 
the attic and was now consuming the roof.”’ The slaves were called from their quarters “a 
third of a mile off,” but by the time the fire was discovered it was too late to stop its 
progress.”' Simms, along with some of the slaves, scrambled about the burning house 
collecting items to be saved, particularly Simms’s art collection.” Below on the ground, 
the slaves called out for Simms to save nigel and brought a heavy ladder to a window 
from which Simms escaped.”’ He “had not been down three minutes before the cornice 
above the window came crashing down, with the fall almost literally of a thousand 
brick.”** Slaves were placed “on the roofs of corridor, library & kitchen” fighting the fire 
while Simms’s wife Chevillette cried out, “Boys, save my husband’s library.”*° This they 
did, but the main house was heavily damaged. The loss “in money” Simms estimated to 
be “about $10,000,” but, of course, so much of what was lost could never be replaced, 
being “The accumulations of self & family, for 100 years.”°° 
This was not the first hardship Simms had experienced since the beginning of the war. 


The separation of North and South had also separated Simms from his New York 
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publishers. He told George Bagby days before the fire, “The war has ruined me. I take for 
granted that may plates and Copyrights, worth from 25 to 35000 Dollars are all 
confiscate—the brain-sweat of nearly 40 years. I derived from 1200 to 2000 per ann. 
from Copyrights. I am cut off from every copper of this; and Cotton can’t sell.””’ Prior to 
secession, Simms had made efforts, through his agent James Lawson, to secure his 
copyrights, telling him on October 22, 1860 that, “If the South secedes, as it will in the 
event of Lincoln’s election, I am liable is be pirated.”°* These efforts apparently proved 
fruitless. Simms was now forced to rely solely upon Woodlands for material support. The 
plantation had been that of his father-in-law Nash Roach. It was situated in Barnwell 
District alongside the South Edisto River. After their marriage on November 16, 1836, 
Simms and Chevillette moved to Woodlands, one of two plantations owned by Roach. 
Soon afterward, Roach sold his other plantation, Oak Grove in neighboring Orangeburgh 
District, and moved to Woodlands as well and managed the plantation until his death in 
1858. After Roach’s death, Simms took up the reins in managing Woodlands. In 1860 the 
plantation consisted of 2,700 acres of which 700 were “improved” and 2,000 
“unimproved.” Its cash value was $25,000.°” Working the plantation were 70 slaves.” 
Woodlands had been Simms’s home for 24 years when South Carolina seceded from 
the Union. It was the center-piece of his life, its landscape a source of poetic inspiration. 
It was also a source of deep pride for Simms who, after his father-in-law’s death, made 


what he termed “large reforms” at Woodlands.°! These included putting new land into 
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cultivation, introducing new crops and constructing new buildings. As with every other 
endeavor he had undertaken in his life, Simms committed himself fully to his new role as 
a Southern planter. The plantation was also a showplace for his creative energies. He laid 
out elaborate gardens with both native and non-native plants and designed additions to 
the plantation house, one for his library and the other to serve as a nursery.” The library 
addition was complete at the time of the 1862 fire, but, as he reported to Lawson, it was 
not large enough to contain all of his books. “T shall still have to keep some 2000 in the 
outer building.”” 

The war brought changes to life at Woodlands. The Simms family, as well as their 
slaves, were forced by circumstances to tighten their belts. Simms, however, was loath to 
admit this to his Northern associates such as Lawson. On July 4, 1861 he told him, 
“Crops are good-—mine never better. We have been eating at Woodlands, for months, 
strawberries, green peas, green corn, okra, irish potatoes, snap beans, squashes, 
blackberries, June berries, artichokes, &c. &c. My wife sells $2 of butter weekly. Her 
pocket money. We have milk, butter milk, curds, clabber, spring chickens & eggs in 
abundance.” In another letter to Lawson from 1861 he wrote, “If present prospects 
continue, I shall make twice the Cotton that has ever been made upon the plantation. My 
corn is prodigious, exceeding everything for 20 years. We are really in the enjoyment of 
abundance...I am living solely from the plantation...I can feed your family a year and not 
feel it.”°° Clearly, some of this was bluster; Simms defiantly pronouncing his and the 


South’s immunity to the blockade. The details of what was being eaten are no doubt 
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correct, but the tone is misleading. In a more honest letter to Anna Washington Govan 
Steele Fuller, Simms gave a clearer picture of life at Woodlands during the first year of 
the war. He wrote: 
I have packed 36 Bales, but the Cotton threatens to run short. What with a change 
of seasons, and the effects of the storm, which was here severely felt, I can hardly 
calculate to make more than 70 bags, I will be satisfied if it runs to 80. We shall 
have plenty of corn, meagre of potatoes, &c. Rice will fall short. We are drinking 
Rye coffee...I bought 6 lbs of Tea, but white sugar is now getting very scarce, 
and is selling, I am told, at 35 cents! Molasses has got to 55. Flour fortunately is 
cheap Candles & soap dear. Our young ducks are dying of distemper. Chickens 
few. I have been trying to make vinegar of may apples. Nous verrons. I have also 
tried at a bbl. Of persimmon wine. Still,--nous verrons. 
What made his situation especially difficult was that he lacked ready cash to purchase 
what he did not produce himself. “I do not exactly want an obolus,” he said to Hammond, 
“nor am I exactly a pauper; yet I need some succour.”°’ With the absence of income from 
his publishers, however, Simms was forced to make the best of what was available to 
him. 

It was thus that the house fire struck him particularly hard. In cataloguing his losses to 
Miles, Simms took some consolation in the fact that his library and its books were spared. 
“T have saved all my MS.S. and nearly all my library. The wing was saved. Had I lost my 
library & MS.S. the blow would have been insupportable.”® He also took comfort in the 
efforts of his slaves in saving him and his property, telling Hammond, “you would have 


been gratified at the tacit proof thus given, that there was no lack of love for their 


master.”°” “My negroes worked zealously,” he told Miles, “& with a loving devotedness 
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which was quite grateful to me.””° Earlier, in November of 1861, with Union forces 
occupying Port Royal, Simms had told Hammond, “T wish to feed my negroes, & through 
sweets, keep them in sweet temper. I hold it to be important, & suggest it to you, that our 
negroes should, especially just now, be taught to feel that their owners are their best 
friends. Mine are very docile. I have 70, and most of them are born on the place, and have 
grown up with my children.” Thus, Simms took satisfaction in his belief that he had 
fulfilled his paternal obligation to his slaves and in a moment of great crisis they had 
repaid him through their devotion and affection. 

With his house partially destroyed, Simms was further gratified to be offered 
assistance by those who knew and appreciated him. The first of these was a close 
neighbor, John S. Jennings, who operated a lumber mill. Jennings rode into the yard on 
April 10, twelve days after the fire, surveyed the damage, and offered Simms lumber to 
help rebuild, “all you want.””” “Your house has been a public house, & you are a public 
man without pay; and you shall have my lumber to rebuild,” Simms recorded him as 
saying, “and you shall not pay me.” Simms never forgot this act of generosity. When 
Jennings died on January 1, 1866 he wrote his obituary for the Charleston Daily South 
Carolinian calling him, “A man of almost inestimable worth, deep, calculating in 
thought, affable and courteous in manner, warm and charitable in disposition.””* The 
second offer came from, “A few friends, sympathizing deeply with you in your recent 


losses.”’° The group included Hammond, John Dickenson Burns, William Gregg and 
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George A. Trenholm among others. In June of 1862 the group presented Simms with a 
donation of $3,600 to help rebuild his home. He replied to their gift with a long letter 
published in both the Mercury and Courier on July 8, 1862 in which he expressed his 
appreciation for “the liberality which prompts your ei Restoration of the house 
began not long after Simms received the money and continued into early 1863.” 

As trying as the house fire had been, the worse was still to come for Simms. On 
September 10, 1863 he was, “struck down by the heaviest bolt of all that ever shattered 


”78 His wife of almost thirty years unexpectedly died. For a time afterward 


my roof-tree. 
Simms was nearly catatonic. He later told Paul Hamilton Hayne, “I was, I think, insane. I 
neither slept nor ate for four days and nights. Fever seized me, and I should have gone 
mad but for the administration of timely opiates. | am once more on my legs, but very 
weak. But everything seems blank, & waste, & cheerless. Ah! God! And I am alone!” 
Simms had a demanding personality and possessed little patience for those who did not 
appreciate his intellect and creativity. With Chevillette he found someone in whom he 
could confide in complete confidence and who gave him absolute devotion. While their 
relationship could not be described as passionate and romantic, Simms missed her deeply, 
describing her as, “a dutiful wife, a devoted mother, and the most guileless of women.”*? 
Simms and Chevillette had fourteen children together. Of that number only four out- 


lived their father. As traumatic as their losses together had been, the loss of Chevillette 


was profound for Simms. The loss of those close to him, however, continued through the 
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period of the war. On September 14, 1864 his “poor & long tried friend,” Daniel Flavel 
Jamison died of yellow fever.*’ Simms took Jamison’s place on the Board of Visitors for 
the state’s military academies.” Less than two months later James Henry Hammond 
followed. Hammond had been more than a friend to Simms. He was an intellectual 
compatriot. The only other of Simms’s friendships which were as close in terms of 
devotion and intimacy was the one with James Lawson. Due to the war, however, 
correspondence with Lawson had been severed. Tragedy abounded throughout the 
country during the Civil War, and its terror would touch Simms as well. However, 
heartache unrelated to the battlefield struck him especially hard during the war. 

William Gilmore Simms, Jr. was born on March 16, 1843. He was Simms’s first-born 
son, and consequently, the father took a keen interest in his health and development. 
Writing to Lawson after his birth, Simms said, “You know we have a little boy—a fine 
strong & promising little fellow—the largest of our children. But our Carolina summer is 
always perilous to children, and he has just gone through a little bout of sickness—the 
forerunner as we think of teething—always a period of trial to infants.’*’ Gilmore, as 
Simms, Jr. was called, survived this “bout of sickness” and the others that periodically 
swept through the family. The fact that the Simmses had the child vaccinated may have 
helped him survive when so many other children in the era did not.** Gilmore spent much 
of his childhood on the plantation and from an early age loved the outdoors. “We cannot 


keep him in the house,” said his father, who took time to play with his son: “I am out of 
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breath, hauling Gilmore in his wagon about the green.”*° In an 1845 letter to James 
Lawson’s wife, Chevillette described one of Gilmore’s first experiences with horses, a 
very revealing description of someone who would later be recognized as an expert 
horseman as he served in the Confederate cavalry: ““We put him on a gentle pony the 
other day, which we have, and made a servant lead him about the yard & you never saw a 
little fellow so much delighted in you life—so much pleased was he that he had a hearty 
cry, as you may aappbee: when his father took him off.”** Around the plantation, Gilmore 
was, “always on thie go...forever in the woods & field...now following wagon & horse— 
now after the plow...in the garden with his grandpa, or...in the cotton field with the 
negroes,” or “halfway up a peach tree.”*’ 

Gilmore attended school in Charleston before going to the Kings Mountain Military 
Academy in Yorkville and later the Arsenal Academy in Columbia. By the account of his 
father, Gilmore did well in school. He remarked that Gilmore was at the top of his class 
at Kings Mountain where he received a “first rate report from his commandant.”®* His 
performance at the Arsenal Academy was likewise exemplary.®’ Despite his academic 
success, Simms was slightly disappointed that Gilmore had not displayed a keener 
intellect. Writing to Mary Lawson on April 17, 1856 Simms described his son as, “very 
tall & strong, and quick enough at a blow.””° He took great pride in his son’s physical 
attributes, in his ability to “ride, shoot, swim,” and “thrash any urchin of his size.””! Still, 


as a man of ideas, Simms hoped for something more from his son than mere physical 
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acumen. “He gets his lessons,” Simms told Mary Lawson, “but is not brilliant in any 
way.””* More to the point, Simms believed his son was, “backward. ..in many of those 
respects which your father & myself deem essential.””> Simms was aware of his influence 
over his son and hoped that it would guide him in his life. He did, however, worry that 
his domineering personality might overawe Gilmore and prevent him from forming his 
own opinions. “I am one of the freest speakers of his thoughts that you know,” Simms 
told Lawson in a discussion about his son, “he has heard me often enough to have 
somewhat shaped his ideas & sentiments to my dicta & opinion.””” In time, Simms 
hoped, Gilmore would mature intellectually as he was maturing physically saying, “He 
will be sufficiently independent of character for the formation of his own, as his mind 
shall ripen. He is ingenious & manly, warm & tender, sincere & honest, and above all 
meanness.” If Gilmore was not the precocious son Simms apparently had hoped for, he 
was nonetheless gratified by Gilmore’s character. Toward his parents he was loving and 
obedient. Toward his siblings, Gilmore possessed such “love and generosity, that he will 
spend all his own pocket money, to bring them home a toy, or buy them a pleasure.””* 
With confidence and satisfaction, Simms believed his son’s “heart is right. He does no 
evil willfully,” and confessed to “love the boy, and to confide in his affections.””’ This 


love would become more evident as the war approached and began, and it would be yet 


another burden for Simms to bear during these trying times. 
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William Gilmore Simms, Jr. played host to James Lawson, Jr. in December of 1860. 
This must have been a heady time for the two teenage boys. Gilmore had just graduated 
from the Arsenal Academy and was bound for the Citadel in Charleston during the next 
term. Jimmy Lawson, the youth from New York, was hundreds of miles from home and 
parents and probably on the greatest adventure of his young life. Gilmore introduced 
Jimmy to life in the rural South and to the social life of Barnwell District, South Carolina. 
He was quickly, “engaged with Dr. Carroll, the young Jamisons & Gilmore, for a 
partridge hunt,” and “Coon Hunting til/ one this morning.””* When not in the fields and 
forests, Jimmy “spent his time in a continual round of company, dinner & evening 
parties” with his host.” All of this took place within the simmering atmosphere of South 
Carolina on the verge of secession and with the pervasive talk of possible war. The day 
after arriving at Woodlands, Jimmy accompanied Simms to Barnwell for the District’s 


election for the secession convention. ! 


Jimmy’s host was swept up in the excitement as 
well being “full of fight &...the pluck to take any enemy by the beard.”!”' Indeed, Simms 
described his son as a “proverb among his associates for his promptness to do battle,” and 
was “eager to volunteer to take the forts.”! 

At the end of the month Gilmore went to the Citadel, but upon arriving was, “suddenly 
summoned back to Columbia, to drill the other boys” at the Arsenal Academy.'” “Head 


of the first class, he is thus thrown back,” Simms remarked'™ Gilmore resented this 


assignment. “He chafes,” his father said and was “anxious to go to Charleston—anxious 
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to volunteer.”’’” While the young Simms sulked in his less than glorious duties, his father 


breathed a momentary sigh of relief that his son was out of harm’s way: “He will fight 
like the devil, if / will let him; but I cannot afford it. He is the last hope of the family.”'°° 
By February of 1861 Gilmore was back at the Citadel “doing more practical than 

theoretical work—making cartridges & cannons, & percussion caps, & mounting cannon, 
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& drilling daily, as a Zouave.””’ The east wing of the Citadel had been set aside for the 


108 The tedium of 


production of munitions, and this is where Gilmore was employed. 
school and munitions making coupled with the excited state of affairs in Charleston lead 
Gilmore to desire a resignation from the school so that he could join the state’s regular 
militia. Some Citadel cadets had already experienced action in the firing upon the Star of 
the West, and many of their classmates could not restrain their urge to fight instead of 
remaining in school and did resign.'” Simms firmly refused his son. “He is eager for a 
hand in the fight,” Simms told Lawson on February 19, “but I tell him—No! not till you 
are called. He is only 17, and I wish him to get his growth and education.”''° The march 
of events, however, would not allow for this. 

After the Federal assault upon Port Royal on November 7, 1861, the Citadel cadets 
were ordered out to Wappoo Cut where they supported a small battery of the Washington 
Artillery protecting the James Island approach to Charleston. The war had come, and for 
William Gilmore Simms it was now as close as his own household. He fully supported 


the Confederate cause, and as much as it pained him, he realized that his support must 
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include the offering of his namesake and heir to the fight for Southern independence. 
This did not mean, however, that Gilmore should be spared his father’s counsel. In a long 
letter to his son before leaving, Simms advised Gilmore on matters ranging from what to 
carry with him into battle; “be sure & strip yourself of all unnecessary incumbrances, 
which the Romans called Impedimenta. Be as lightly armed as you can,” to how to shave; 
“Tn laying the razor to cheek or chin, let it be as flat as possible. It will then cut the beard 
better, and will be less likely to cut the skin.”''! More importantly, Simms told Gilmore, 
“Be a man, my son, faithful & firm, and put yourself in God’s keeping.”''* “You are to 
remember that you are to defend your mother country, & your natural mother, from a 
hoard of mercenaries & plunderers, and you will make your teeth meet in the flesh.”'”’ 
Once it became apparent that the Union Army planned no immediate assault upon 
Charleston, the cadets returned to the Citadel and their studies, but they would be called 
upon again. 

On June 1, 1862 Union troops under Major General David Hunter left Beaufort and 
landed the next day on James and John’s Islands. Meeting light resistance ney took 
possession of a part of James Island. The Confederate departmental commander for South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida, John C. Pemberton, ordered that the guns of the Citadel be 
moved to James Island and be positioned so as to check any further Union advance. 
Nearly the entire corps of cadets participated in mounting the eight artillery pieces on 


James Island.''* Once the cannons had been put into position, Pemberton ordered the 
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cadets to remain as an assault upon Charleston seemed imminent. When this did not 
materialize, the Executive Council, determining that the state’s cadets should be kept in 
reserve in Charleston, ordered them back to the Citadel and their studies. A number of 
cadets deeply resented this order to return to class. At one moment they were treated as 
men and soldiers and at the next as merely boys at school. Thirty-six cadets organized a 
walkout in order to form their own cavalry company. Second year classman William 
Gilmore Simms, Jr. was among them. The new company was organized under the name 
of the Cadet Rangers and was designated Company F of a new regiment, mustered into 
service as Colonel Hugh K. Aiken’s 1“ Regiment South Carolina Partisan Rangers. This 
unit was quickly renamed the 6" Regiment South Carolina Cavalry.''!° Gilmore was a 3" 
sergeant. 

The organization of the Cadet Rangers was controversial. The superintendent of the 
Citadel believed that the cadets were still associated with the academy and simply 
suspended the walkouts. When Colonel Aiken requested the Executive Council to allow 
him to enlist the cadets it refused since suspension did imply they were still students. 
Later, the Board of Visitors for South Carolina military academies expelled the cadets 
outright. It was not until August of 1862 that the Executive Council approved a request 
allowing the former cadets to enter Confederate service.''° It is uncertain what Gilmore’s 
father thought of his son’s action, but Simms was aware of his son’s eagerness to fight, 
frequently noting it in his correspondence to friends. It is not difficult to imagine Simms 
voicing a mild reprimand to Gilmore upon learning of his abandoning school in favor of 
the army while at the same time feeling a great pride that his son had indeed evidenced 
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independent thought and action and done so in a cause which Simms supported with 
equal fervor. 

It was not long after joining the Cadet Rangers that Gilmore became seriously ill. On 
October 28, 1862 Simms wrote to James Henry Hammond, “For a month my eldest son 
has been lying dangerously ill with typhoid fever contracted in camp. Fortunately, he got 
home before the disease had fully declared itself. Had he not done so, he must have 
perished.”''’ Serving in the Charleston vicinity allowed Gilmore to return home when ill 
or on furlough, but it also served to increase the anxiety of his father in a unique way. In 
mid July of 1863 Union forces began a series of assaults upon Morris Island with the aim 
of taking Fort Wagner. Gilmore was not involved in this action, but that fact was 
apparently unknown to his father at the time. On July 17 Simms was at Woodlands 
writing to the Virginian John Reuben Thompson as the battle took place on and around 
Morris Island. He wrote, “I hear the heavy booming of the cannon in our harbor—72 
miles off—the enemy making his approaches both by land & water. My eldest son, the 
only one grown, is on the coast, in the cavalry...and with every shot that I hear I tremble, 
and think of him.”'’® 

At the beginning of 1864 Simms could feel some relief that up to this point his son had 
seen no actual combat, but in this final full year of war that would not be the case. In 
early February an attempt was made by Union forces to cut the Charleston and Savannah 
Railroad and threaten Charleston. On February 9 the Union troops encountered a small 
picket post manned by Cadet Rangers at the bridge to John’s Island near White Gate. 
Several of the Rangers were captured. Upon learning of this engagement, Captain Moses 
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B. Humphrey rode with the 35 Rangers under him to retake the post. This number 
included William Gilmore Simms, Jr. A series of engagements ensued drawing more 
troops into the affair. Being outmanned, Humphrey ordered his Rangers to retreat but was 
soon afterward wounded twice in the leg. ““William Gilmore Simms, who had reached the 
Federal position when the company was recalled, rode up and assisted Humphrey off the 
field.”''? The young Simms, Humphrey and another Ranger escaped “oncoming Yankees 
in a hail of bullets.”'”° Gilmore was recommended for a commission as a result of his 
actions under fire.'”! By February 12 Union forces had withdrawn giving a temporary 
respite to Charleston. Simms had learned of his son’s involvement in the battle as early 
February 15.'” 

The Cadet Rangers, along with the rest of the 6" South Carolina Calvary Regiments, 
were transferred to Virginia in May of 1864. The unit gathered in Columbia before 
leaving where the town held a celebration in its honor. Gilmore, however, took a furlough 
and visited home one last time before journeying to Virginia. It was here that he “danced 
all night at Mrs. Rowe’s & marched by daylight’ in the morning.”!”’ The festivities did 
not, however, detract Gilmore from his duties as a Confederate soldier. On May 15 
Simms noted to Marcus Claudius Marcellus Hammond that Gilmore had spent the 
previous night with a colleague in a successful hunt for a deserter.'*4 Before Gilmore 
left, his father wrote to John Reuben Thompson saying, “My son starts for Virginia 


tomorrow. I have instructed him, if opportunity offers, to present himself to you in 
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Richmond as one of his father’s friends. He is just 21, has behaved well in several small 
actions & is recommended for promotion.”'”° Once again, Simms expressed concern that 
the military had stunted Gilmore’s education, but clearly he approved of his son’s service 
in the Confederate cavalry. 

In Virginia, the men of the 6" South Carolina were under the command of fellow 
South Carolinian General Wade Hampton, commander of the famed Hampton Brigade. 
Hampton’s orders were to assist Robert E. Lee in his defense of Richmond from the 
newly appointed Grant. During June 11-12 the regiment participated in the Battle of 
Trevilian Station, one of the largest and most vicious cavalry engagements of the Civil 
War. On the first day of the battle Gilmore narrowly escaped being shot thanks to the aim 
of John Bauskett of Company B of the 6" South Carolina who killed a Union trooper 
who had Gilmore in his sights.'*° On the following day, however, Gilmore was not so 
fortunate. He was wounded, losing a finger on his left hand. He spent several weeks in a 
hospital in Charlottesville before being furloughed’?’ Simms had learned of his son’s 
injury by June 20. In one of only two known letters to his father, Gilmore described his 
experience in the battle: “I was wounded on Sunday the 12" the last day of the fight. I 
was struck three times in as eae seconds, one ball breaking my finger while in the act of 
firing on my gun.”'”® The other shots, fortunately, only caused minor damage. After | 
informing his father of his condition, Gilmore made sure to praise his unit’s performance 


saying, “‘Our Brigade had to bare the brunt of the fight unsupported for two hours and we 
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lost very heavily. Gen. Butler was delighted with the conduct of our Regiment and 
complimented Capt. Humphrey’s [troops?] particularly.”'”° And, true to his temperament, 
Gilmore noted that, “We are in hot pursuit of Sheridan and the remnant of his force.” : 
In this letter to his father Gilmore had told him to, “not be at all uneasy about me as 
my wound is quite slight and my...health good,” but according to Simms family tradition 
on Gilmore’s journey home he collapsed in a creek and was carried by fellow soldiers to 
a military hospital in Chester, South Carolina. That night, his father dreamed that his son 
was dying and the next morning received a notice that his son was at the hospital in 
Chester. Simms raced by wagon to where his son lay and was told he had lapsed into a 
coma. His only chance to live lay in being revived. “So he walked to the bed and he 
grabbed his son’s hand and dug his nails deep into the boy’s wrist, and he ordered him: 
‘Now, son, you speak to me.’ And [Gilly] opened his eyes and said, ‘Father,’ and turned 
over and went to sleep.”'*! This story among the Simms family is credited with showing 
Simms’s remarkable presence and the powerful influence he held over his children. 

Upon arriving home, Simms took his son to a surgeon in Charleston.'** The 
Charleston Mercury of June 25, 1864 published a notice of Gilmore’s injury.'*’ No doubt, 
Simms had made sure the notice was published and the city made aware of his son’s 
service. Gilmore convalesced at home during the remainder of the summer, and by 


November had reenlisted as a Lieutenant in Colonel Alfred Rhett’s Artillery Regiment 
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which was stationed first on Sullivan’s Island and later at Fort Sumter.'** Once again, 
Gilmore was serving close to home. This allowed his father to send him money, articles 
of clothing, food, books and other effects to make him more comfortable. There were 
also members of the extended family in Charleston upon whom he could rely for 
assistance as well. This was comforting to Simms. While his son had been recovering at 
home he had noticed in Gilmore an anxious mood which concerned him. “It was painful 
to me to witness in you,” Simms wrote to his son on November 14, 1864, “the irritable & 
feverish restlessness which marked all your movements while here—the impatience of 
the uniform—the fidgeting & nervous desire for change of scene, place & action—all of 
which, if indulged, must lead to a frivilous future—unsettled, unmethodical, without aim 
or purpose.” °° Simms took this to be a character flaw in his son and urged him to 
practice economy with his resources, which Simms believed Gilmore frequently fritted 
away, and a cultivation of self-discipline which he believed Gilmore lacked. It is easy to 
see, however, that Gilmore’s combat experience had changed him. As he lay recovering, 
his comrades were still engaged in fighting the enemy. He no doubt felt useless and was 
eager to return to active duty. “Think how monotonous will be any mode of life to you, 
after the war is over,” Simms told his son.'*° This was an important question for Gilmore 
to consider, but it is not too difficult to imagine a conversation between father and son 
during the summer of 1864 in which Gilmore described not only the violence and terror 
of combat but also the unmatched intensity of that experience, the bonding with ones 


fellow soldiers, staring death in the face and living to tell of it, the thrill of the charge. 
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How could the tedium of ordinary life compare? Of primary concern to Simms at this 
time, of course, were his and his family’s limited resources as the Confederacy’s 
economy began to collapse and, as Simms was aware, Gilmore’s pay was irregular and 
insufficient.'?’ Thus, “In the diseased unrest of your mind,” he wrote Gilmore, “your 
desultory & purposeless mode of life, it is easy to expend money in the attainment of the 
means of temporary excitement.”'*® Yet, for Gilmore, such expenses were probably 
justifiable if they broke the monotony of camp life. Here then was something that 
separated father and son. Simms understood warfare about as well as anyone of his time 
could second-hand, but Gilmore had experienced it directly. Though both did their part 
for the Confederate cause, each in their own way, their personal experiences were 
profoundly different. Lacking Gilmore’s combat experience, Simms was unable to 
understand how it may have affect his son psychologically, although in the end his love 
for his son and his son’s respect for his father, as well as their shared commitment to the 
Confederacy and circumstances for the remainder of the war and during Reconstruction, 


overwhelmed any tension this difference may have caused. 
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Chapter Four 
Simms and the Literary Confederacy 


At the beginning of 1860, William Gilmore Simms was recognized as one of the 
leading authors in the United States. He was also one of the most prolific. Beginning with 
the publication of Monody, on the Death of Gen. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney in 1825, 
Simms had produced over twenty major novels, eleven volumes of poetry, several short 
novels and collections of short stories, two dramas, four biographies, a history and 
geography of South Carolina, and various other works before the secession of South 
Carolina. In addition to his work as an author, he had also edited a newspaper along with 
four Charleston-based literary magazines, contributing significantly to each of them. At 
the age of 53, however, Simms was beginning to experience the adverse effects of his 
declining health and the added responsibilities that came with managing a large 
plantation and providing for his family. Still, these troubles were not sufficient to account 
for the sentiments he expressed to William Porcher Miles on January 18, 1860. Noting 
his ailing health, Simms said, “I am now broken down; laboring under a degree of mental 
frustration, if not physical disease, which involves the utmost danger from any hard work, 
or close application, or unusual excitement,” but what bothered him the most this day was 


the way he viewed his past career, and in particular, his reputation among his fellow 
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South Carolinians.’ “I have been unsuccessful all of my life,” he told Miles, “my books 


2 The occasion for this 


fail to pay me; I am myself a failure! In S.C. I am repudiated. 
outburst was the recent publication of a revised edition of The History of South Carolina, 
which Simms said, “‘has fallen dead from the press.” He had voiced such sentiments 
before, but always rebounded with renewed faith in himself and a renewed commitment 
to his native state. Now, Simms wondered aloud if his “labor is wasted upon a people 
who have seemingly deliberately decreed that, so far as my living is to depend upon their 
favour, I shall die!” With the coming of the new decade, Simms faced both personal 
troubles as well as an artistic crisis which threaten to seal off the well of creative energy 
which had made him the most respected author in the antebellum South. As if to 
emphasize the gravity of his predicament, Simms told his friend, “I have heart for 
nothing. I am resigned to obscurity, & can struggle no more... You may judge of the 
terrible depression that weighs me down, when you hear that I have ceased work.” 
Ceasing work was indeed a worrisome development for a writer as prodigious as 
Simms, although there was a measure of hyperbole in his pronouncement. He did not 
cease work entirely. By the end of the year Simms saw his Poems Areytos or Songs and 
Ballads of the South with Other Poems published by Russell & Jones of Charleston. As 
has been noted, the sectional crisis resulted in a strained relationship between Simms and 
his Northern publishers. J. S. Redfield of New York was originally slated to publish the 
book. Simms traveled to New York to see the book through the press and was forced to 


pay for its stereotyping out of over $600 the publisher owed him in royalties. Yet 
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Redfield still refused to publish it under his name. Instead, he printed the book under the 
Russell imprint in a smaller run than was originally planned. “What a commentary upon 
the way I am treated by all these men,” Simms wrote Lawson.° The volume was thus 
directed toward the Charleston market where Simms later told Lawson it did “sell a 
little.’ Simms scholar James Everett Kibler has described the troubled publishing history 
of Simms ’s Poems Areytos as “revelatory of the quiet manner in which Northern business 
interest took advantage of a difficult situation.’® To add insult to injury, sometime in 
early 1861 Simms had heard a report that remaining copies at Redfield’s had been 
destroyed in a fire.” Despite the extraordinary lengths to which Simms had gone to see 
the publication of his Poems Areytos, the work did not represent a new production of his 
creativity. It was, as he termed it, “a selection from my fugitive pieces, song & sonnet, 
the growing of thirty years.”’” Worn down by material concerns, increasingly debilitated 
by his worsening health and rebuffed by long-time business associates as a result of the 
brewing sectional confrontation, Simms was relying upon his past accomplishments to 
remain a current author. As Simms biographer John C. Guilds has noted, Simms’s 
revision of The History of South Carolina and his Poems Areytos were evidence of “toil 
under adverse circumstances---toil, but not inspiration.””"' 

If the loss of creative inspiration was not enough to put a halt to Simms’s literary 
output, the coming of the Civil War did much more. As has been discussed earlier, during 


1861 Simms became almost consumed with political and military matters. The artistic 
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and financial disappointments of previous years left Simms ready to turn his attention to 
other matters, and for him, nothing could be more important that the independence of the 
South and the protection of his beloved South Carolina. For a man who possessed such 
supreme confidence in his own intellect and an equally strong determination to have an 
influence upon the thoughts and actions of others, it should come as no surprise that 
Simms turned his attention to the single most important social and political event of his 
life. The political and military dimensions of life, after all, were far from alien to Simms 
either personally and or artistically. He had been an active politician and was a frequent 
correspondent with friends and acquaintances who were themselves involved in state and 
’ federal politics. One of most endearing qualities of Simms’s novels, as literary 
productions and historical documents, is the way in which the author attempted to craft 
his narratives so as to accurately represent the whole of the human condition. This 
included, of course, dramatic accounts of combat and violence, as in his Revolutionary 
War novels, but also the social and political contexts in which such action took place. 

As an author, however, the war presented a unique problem for Simms. As Guilds 
states it: “Could Simms’s vigorous commitment to literature possibly survive in an 
atmosphere where the author—already weakened by physical debility and emotional 
exhaustion—felt physically, intellectually, and morally threatened at every turn?!” The 
discouragement Simms had first described in 1860 continued into 1862. On February 15 
he wrote to William Porcher Miles saying, ““My occupation utterly gone, in this wretched 
state of war & confusion, I have no refuge in my wonted employments from the intensive 
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apprehension engendered by so long & so dreary an experience.” While a portion of his 
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troubles Simms attributes to his health, he recognized that the war itself had affected his 
prospects. “Could I go to work,” he continued to Miles, “as of old, having a motive, I 
might escape from much of the domestic thought, and in foreign faring, quiet the 
oppressive memory. But nobody reads nowadays, and no one prints. My desks are 
already filled with MS.S. Why add to the number—the mass—when, I so frequently feel 
like giving these to the flames.” It is important to note that these words were written 
before Woodlands was struck by fire in March and the death of his wife the following 
year. Those events would only work to compound his troubles. What they reveal further, 
however, is that the Civil War caught Simms at a low point in his career as an author and 
on the verge of largely unrelated personal traumas. It nonetheless drew him into an 
understandable distraction from literature, but Simms, above all else, considered himself 
an author. As a disciplined, productive author, he felt the urge to write but his inability to 
do so was, to that point, the deepest crisis of his life. | 

There is another question which must be considered in relation to William Gilmore 
Simms the author and the Civil War. The ways in which he attempted to influence the 
political development of the Confederacy and the defense of his state have been outlined. 
How, then, did Simms the author respond to the events swirling about him? There is good 
evidence to suggest that, following his year-long effort to play the role of military adviser 
through the medium of the Charleston Mercury, correspondence with friends in the state 
and Confederate governments, and the sharp disappointment it brought him, Simms once 
again turned to literature and found there a renewed energy, fueled in part by the war. 
Literature and the promotion of Southern letters had been Simms’s calling since youth. 
Despite the occasional outpouring of self-doubt, he had justly earned his reputation as the 
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South’s leading man-of-letters. He was not merely the most respected popular author the 
region had produced, but as a sae for Southern literary development and a defender 
of Southern history and institutions, Simms’s very name had become unalterably 
identified with the South, an identification he affirmed and encouraged. As the fledgling 
Southern republic struggled for its survival, Simms once again saw literature as his 
proper domain and as the arena in which his contribution to that republic could be best 
effected. 

Simms’s return ic literature was manifested in several forms and began in late 
January of 1862. The redirection of his attention back to literature, however, began with 
an idea for a project which would require little creativity on his part but would be of great 
service to the cause of Southern nationalism. Simms first described his conception to 
Richmond, Virginia resident John Reuben Thompson on January 16, 1862. “My plan,” 
Simms told Thompson, who would soon become assistant secretary for the 
commonwealth, “is to commence the publication of a ‘Library of the Confederate States,’ 
publishing a volume monthly, and, seriatim, representing the states severally. Thus I 
propose a collection of the writings of old Beverly Tucker, of Virginia, of Hammond of 
S.C. &c.”!> With his knowledge of historical documents, especially those written by 
figures from South Carolina history, this was a project for which Simms was well suited. 
Each volume in the series was to run, on average, four hundred pages and be “sold at 1.00 
or 1.25 according to bulk.”'° The contents would not, however, be all political as is 
implied by Simms’s mention of Tucker and Hammond. They were to contain “a 
wholesome variety” of the entire scope of Southern letters; “History, Biography, 
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Statesmenship, Poetry & Fiction.” ’ This was an ambitious proposal, especially in a time 


of war. The series was to also include “Histories, in single volumes, of the several States” 
as well as “biographies of Washington, Jefferson, Randolph, Calhoun & others.”!® 
Writing of the proposal weeks later to fellow South Carolinian William Porcher Miles, 
Simms made sure to stress the strong representation South Carolina would have with 
selections from “Calhoun, McDuffie,” and Robert Young Hayne all being included with 
the famous Virginians.'” Simms saw in this plan an opportunity to reinforce Southern 
national identity and bolster Confederate resolve. Included within one grand series of 
books would be the mind, heart and soul of a people now struggling for the political 
independence which was the outward manifestation and fateful culmination of the 
cultural and intellectual distinctiveness represented by the literature they contained. In 
essence, Simms was proposing a Southern national omnibus showing Southerners who 
they were and what they were fighting to affirm. By linking the words of Southern 
statesmen of the Revolutionary generation with those of the recent past, including the 
separate histories of the several states of the Confederacy together in one collection and 
offering examples of the various forms of literature produced in the South from the 
colonial era to the present, Simms was imagining not only a history of Southern letters 
but a unifying expression of a common Southern cultural identity, an identity now 
expressed in explicitly nationalistic terms in the form of the Confederate government. 
The individual to whom he initially proposed the series was ideally suited and situated 


to carry it into reality. Simms, still unable or unwilling to undertake such a project 
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himself, told Miles: “I merely propose & will not edit.””° 


Thompson, an “accomplished 
literateur” in his own right, would have access to the Virginia State Library as well as 
publishers in Richmond.”! That the project did not go forward was due, no doubt, to the 
exigencies of war, but the fact that Simms proposed it demonstrates that not only was his 
mind still active during a period in which his actual productivity was lagging, but that the 
war and the Confederate cause were providing stimulus for that activity. 

This renewed energy was eventually channeled into two new pieces of fiction, the 
only significant works Simms wrote during the period of the Civil War. The first of these 
was a prequel to his Revolutionary War series. In the same letter to Miles in which 
Simms described the ‘Library of the Confederate States’ he spoke of his mind “seething 
with new some new conceptions.””” The new novel would be set at “the very dawn of the 
Revolution in S.C.,” but would also be “a work of very great painstaking.” It would not, 
however, be during the war that this work would make it into print. Throughout the war 
| Simms worked on what would become Jocelyn: A Tale of the Revolution. The novel 
finally began publication serially in the January 1867 issue of the New York journal Old 
Guard but even then Simms was continuing to write the story and having trouble meeting 
deadlines.” 

The second major work was Paddy McGann; or, The Demon of the Stump which 


appeared in the Richmond weekly journal Southern Illustrated News in sixteen 


installments from February 14 to May 30, 1863. While Jocelyn was a work in progress 
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during 1861-1865 and amounted to a completion of old literary business, Paddy McGann 
was Simms’s chief literary comment in fiction on the sectional conflict during the war 
and one scholar has recognized it as “perhaps Simms’s most imaginative work.””° Paddy 
McGann is a complex, if disjointed, picaresque tale of Patrick McGarvin, also known as 
Paddy McGann, a raftsman who works the waters of the Edisto River in Simms’s native 
South Carolina. 

It recounts a series of fantastic and harrowing adventures which take the lowly but 
lovable raftsman from the backwoods of South Carolina to New York City and back 
home again, all the while being pursued by various incarnations of the Devil. The figure 
of the raftsman as the subject for short fiction was a favorite of Simms. Prior to writing 
Paddy McGann in 1863, he had used the setting of the Edisto River and those who 
navigated its waters for other short stories. The earliest of these was “The Boatman’s 
Revenge: A Tale of Edisto” which appeared in Graham's Magazine in 1845.”° The story 
was retiled as “Sergeant Barnacle” and included in Simms’s collection of short stories 
The Wigwam and the Cabin, also published in 1845.7’ In 1852 Simms wrote “Ephraim 
Bartlett, the Edisto Raftsman” as part of a series of stories for The Literary World based 
upon the local lore of the Charleston area.”® The Edisto River was a fit setting for Simms 
to use in his fiction. He had lived alongside its waters since his marriage to Chevillette 


Roach in 1836 and was deeply enamored with the natural landscape of the South Carolina 
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lowcountry through which the river flowed, and he possessed an intimate knowledge of 
the region’s history, legends and lore. 

In addition to the local Southern setting, the use of the son of an Irish immigrant as 
the principle character in Paddy, McGann has significance for the meaning of the story as 
well. Simms had a deep admiration for Irish wit and character. He was, himself, the son 
of an Irish immigrant and there is, no doubt, a degree of self-identification with the 
character of Paddy McGann as he endures one perilous episode after another during his 
journey. The figure of the Irishman was often one of derision in nineteenth century 
America. The stereotype of the drunken, lazy and superstitious Irishman was common in 
American literature and popular culture during the era. Simms’s Paddy McGann exhibits 
some of these characteristics. His fondness for whiskey is an essential element of the 
story. Simms, however, turns this derisive characterization of the Irishman on its head 
and finds in it reasons to admire the principle character, a man “fully respected by his 
creator for his honor, intelligence, and manliness. That he is ignorant of books and given 
to an inordinate love of whiskey makes him delightfully human and subject to 
imaginative visions that open the door to the folklore of diablerie.””° 

The story begins at “Desilla, the fine plantation-seat” of one of the narrator’s friends, 
Wharnclife, which sits alongside the South Edisto River.*° There, Wharnclife hosts a 
dinner party for other local planters and invites along with them Paddy McGann. The 


rough-hewn Paddy is known to most of the group as not only an excellent raftsman but an 
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outstanding hunter, a small farmer, a good ditch-digger; an all around “Jack-of-all- 
trades,” as Paddy describes himself at one point.’ In this, the opening scene, Simms is 
careful to contrast Paddy with the planter-class guests. He is a man of little means who 
lacks the refinements of the others. As was typical for Simms when writing lower-class 
white and slave characters, he uses dialect to denote their social and economic status. 
Nonetheless, the other guests look upon Paddy with a mixture of amusement and awe. 
Wharnclife describes Paddy to one of his colleagues as “an original, a natural man. No 
bad recommendation, when so little is fresh and so much artificial. Such a man is 
assurance of fidelity and saliency together. He deals in no commonplaces, you may be 
sure; and he is to be relied upon whether at fight or feast.’*” The conversation between 
the lower-class Paddy and the planter-class guests is free and open. The difference in 
social standing between him and his host is something Paddy comments upon at the time 
he is invited. “Supper!—and is it me you’re asking to supper, Wharnclife?,” asks 
Paddy.”? “Why not?,” replies Wharnclife, “No one will be more welcome, Paddy.”** 
Paddy responds to the invitation by saying: “And I belave you, with all my heart and 
soul; and I wil/ come! But, stop!—I’m not the dacentest looking sort of white man, jist 
now, yer honour, with these fisherman’s duds, you see. Here’s a hole, and there’s a holy; 
and, at the knaas there’s a patch of grane upon breeches that once was brown—.”?° “Oh! 


never matter, Paddy,” Wharnclife tells him.*° “We look at the man through his clothes, 
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and in spite of them.”°” 


Despite these differences, Paddy is not self-conscious, and he 
certainly does not feel inferior to the other guests. It is a party of equals as the planters 
listen intently to Paddy’s every word. It is in this interest that the story begins in full. 
Paddy is asked by Wharnclife to tell of his “certain strange adventures.”*® 

The story Paddy tells begins with the raftsman a hunter in the Carolina woods. Unlike 
so many times before, however, Paddy McGann finds himself unable to take his usual 
quantity of game. He fires his musket but inexplicitly misses every time. Paddy senses an 
ominous presence in the forest and then a voice is heard calling his name. He goes to a 
friend, Sam Hartley, who convinces Paddy that the source of his trouble is to be found in 
the spirit world. Although not a religious man, Paddy suggests the Devil as the cause of 
his troubles. According to Sam, however, “instead of one devil, there’s a thousand, and I 
kin prove it all from the Scripters. And some of these devils, I belave, live in the woods, 
and some in the waters and rivers, and some in the air.*? The devils to which Sam refers 
are particular to their time and place, although the presence of devils is universal. As he 
describes it: “they’re so made that, jest as they live, according to the place, or element, so 
they have a perticklar nather, for that same place or element. They breathes it, and it’s 
natheral to them as the air we breathe is natheral to us.’“? Sam directs Paddy to a local 
wizard who can hopefully remove the jinx he believes has been put on Paddy’s gun by 
one of the devils. This effort fails and Paddy’s misfortune as a hunter continues. 

Literary scholars have noticed that Simms’s depiction of devils in the early portion of 


Paddy McGann draws upon ancient Greek, American Indian and Germanic 
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mythologies.*! The spirits Paddy confronts are certainly mischievous from Paddy’s 
perspective, but like wood spirits, seek only to protect the creatures of the forest from 
harm. They never take human form but are animistic projections of the forms of nature 
with which Paddy is familiar. Despite Paddy’s best efforts, these spirits persist in their 
efforts to keep him from taking game. As they do, Paddy finds solace in his whiskey, 
which he is constantly drinking, and in his new relationship with Sam who is slowly 
instructing him in religion. Then, as he has gone into the forest once again with near 
suicidal thoughts in his mind, desperate to regain his skill and confidence, Paddy comes 
upon a flock of partridges feeding on the ground. He approaches them stealthily and fires 
his shotgun into the mass, killing nine of the birds. Paddy is overjoyed, believing the 
curse upon him has been lifted. As he is picking up the birds, Paddy hears a loud voice 
speak to him: “Ho! Ho! Paddy McGann! will you never be a sinsible man? What are you 
doing here—a killing my birds—my pets—the little darlints of my children!”*” Paddy 
cries out for the voice to show itself, but instead it condemns him as a murderer and 
taunts him: “I raised “em, you dirty fellow, jest as an old woman raises chickens, by good 
usage and good feeding. And for you to come and murder’em. Murder, | calls it...to take 
‘em in a line upon the ground! To give ‘em not the shadow of a chance! You a 
sportsman! you a hunter! Sorra’s the day when you got a gun into your clumsy fists. But 
I'll punish you for your murdering acts, you dirty villain.”*’ Paddy determines the voice 
is coming from a blackened stump which is soon the object of his considerable ire. He 


shoots it only to have the voice taunt him more, telling him that he will forever be unable 
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to take meat from the forest. As a result of his tribulations, Paddy begins to turn to faith 
as a source of strength. The fellow dinner guests to whom Paddy is relating his story 
continually ask him about his consumption of whiskey during these episodes. Paddy 
replies that, indeed, he had been drinking, but insists these were not drunken delusions 
but genuine experiences. 

Literary scholars who have written on Paddy McGann describe the first stage of the 
novel as an expression in literary form of Simms’s view of social progress. Here, Paddy 
McGann is a personification of the South during the frontier stage of American history. 
Robert Bush, for example, argues that Simms conceives of Paddy as “‘the type of 
European settler in his relation to the frontier.”** Unfortunately for Paddy, “The period 
during which natural life was understandably exploited for the sake of the living of the 
settlers has now passed.” Paddy is forced to leave the easy life of the backwoodsman 
behind and to seek his sustenance in the world of commerce, the plantation and the 
village. Simms is making the point that it is better for the backwoodsman to spend his 
time in productive labor rather than living the relatively carefree life of simply living off 
the land. Thus, while the frontier stage of development was necessary and produced 
elements of the American character which were to be admired, Simms was affirming the 
benefits of social progress through the medium of a character who lives his life in a way 
that differed very little from the life at the frontier stage of development.”* It is a 
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depiction of the frontiersman which is completely shorn of all romantic trappings. Paddy 
McGann is not James Fennimore Cooper’s Natty Bumppo. His rustic life is an object for 
sympathy as well as a source of comedy. 

Paddy is offered an opportunity by a local mill owner to pilot a fleet of rafts loaded 
with cattle down the Edisto River to Charleston. He happily agrees and his life enters a 
new phase. He is beyond the reach of the spirits of the woods who foiled his efforts as a 
hunter; yet, as the forest had its devils so does the next stage of Paddy’s life have its 
unique ones as well. The journey down river is pleasant and uneventful, but a stop at 
Nelly Miller’s river-house at White Point leads Paddy and his employer’s slaves into a 
night of drinking, dancing and fighting with other patrons. Having had his full share of all 
three, Paddy once again hears the taunting voice of a demon and returns to the rafts. He 
soon falls asleep, and when he awakens he finds himself alone on only one raft in the 
open sea. This leads him to. initial despair but soon Paddy begins to put his raft in order as 
he remembers the advice of his friend Sam Hartley: “Niver give up! Niver say die!’”’ At 
this moment he has a vision of religious significance. The stars move to form a straight 
line in the sky and he interprets this as a sign from God. Paddy determines to “hold on to 
this staff of God. It is a sign to me, He will not let me sink’ For three days and nights 
Paddy is upon the sea, haunted by demons of various forms and struggling with his own 
faith. His spirits lag so low at one point that he considers tossing himself in the sea to die 


but changes his mind after noticing a shark swimming around the raft, another sign from 
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God not to commit suicide. The final divine intervention takes the form of another vision; 
four moons in the sky. Paddy sees within these visions two separate images. The first is 
one of the Madonna and Child. The significance is that the birth of Christ offers 
humanity, and in particular Paddy, hope for resurrection and a new life. The second 
vision is of a strong, young man aiding a dying old woman. Literary scholars have 
understood this to be an allusion to the youth of the South coming to her aid in the form 
of the Confederate soldier.”” 

It is at this point in Paddy McGann that the political and religious dimensions of the 
novel become more pronounced. As a personification of the South, the endurance of 
Paddy epitomizes “the raw strength of the South that was at that time undergoing its 
heroic if losing struggle” Paddy is a ‘natural man’ who, despite his minor character 
flaws, is nonetheless open to the spiritual realm and capable of appreciating the 
mysterious and interpreting prophecy. He continually tells his suspicious listeners that the 
world is too large and wondrous for Reason alone to comprehend. The heart must also be 
open to the supernatural. Through the character of Paddy, Simms asserts his own 
Romantic philosophy. He had long been critical of the two great forces of economic and 
intellectual transformation in the nineteenth-century; industrialization and materialism. 
He recognized the need for industry and urbanization for the further development of 
civilization and encouraged his fellow Southerners to diversify their overwhelmingly 
agricultural economy, but Simms found the aggressively acquisitive spirit of nineteenth- 
century capitalism disquieting. This concern found expression, among other places, in 


Simms’s 1844 poem “Sonnet-The Age of Gold:” 
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These times deserve no song—they but deride 
The poet’s holy craft,--nor his alone 
Methinks as little courtesy is shown 
To what was chivalry in days of pride: 
Honor but meets with mock:--the worldling shakes 
His money-bags, and cries—‘My strength is here; 
O’erthrows my enemy, his empire takes, 
And makes the ally serve, the alien fear!” 
Is love the object? Cash is conqueror,-- 
Win hearts as soon as empires—put his foot 
Upon the best affections, and will spur 
His way to eloquence, when Faith stands mute; 
And for Religion,--can we hope for her, 
When love and valor serve the same poor brute!*! 


This moral form of materialism found support in its metaphysical form, and while Simms 
was not anti-science, he was highly critical of the pretensions of science to account for 
the whole of human experience. “That cold-blooded demon called Science,” he wrote in 
the preface to one of the ghost stories in The Wigwam and the Cabin, “has taken the place 
of all other demons. He has certainly cast out innumerable devils, however he may spare 
the principle. Whether we are the better for his intervention is another question. There is 
reason to apprehend that in disturbing our human faith in shadows, we have lost some of 
those wholesome moral restraints which might have kept many of us virtuous, where the 
laws could not.” 

Materialism of both kinds resulted in alienation. Man had become alienated from God, 
from nature, from his fellow man and ultimately from his himself. While this view placed 
him within the mainstream of nineteenth-century Romanticism, Simms’s version 


contained a vital sectional element. As literary scholar James E. Kibler notes, “Simms 


saw the industrial North as symbol for a materialistic, utilitarian ideology which would 
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threaten the soul of the man who accepted it.” This conception of the North would 
feature prominently in the next phase of Paddy McGann’s adventure. He is rescued by a 
passing ship captained by a Scotsman named Wilson, and Paddy again assigns this good 
fortune to providence. The crew nurses him back to health so that he is able to have 
dinner with the captain and the others aboard the ship. During the meal Captain Wilson 
engages in an argument with two of his passengers about the moral character of 
Americans. He tells them “It’s a nation of rogues and swindlers. Their only idee of vartue 
is smartness, and they uses their smartness only to take a fellow in! They’re all rouges, 
and mean to be rouges; but one set is too cunning for the other—too smart—and so the 


other set goes for fools.””*4 


Paddy is angered by this characterization and reminds the 
captain that he is an American. “Oh, pooh!,” laughs the captain, “You’re a Southern— 
you’re one of the geese; the fox is in your feathers! The Amerikin charackter..is made by 
the North. The people of Europe knows nothing about you, ‘cept that you keeps the 
ficuce and the Yankees keeps you.”°° “That’s what our people in Carolina thinks,” says 
Paddy, but he still expresses disagreement at the blanket characterization of Americans as 
reprobates and wonders aloud if all Northerners were as the captain describes them. 
Bound for New York, the captain assures him that they are, warns Paddy to be on his 
guard and tells his other companions that, “They’1l soon find out how much green is in 
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Upon arriving in New York, Paddy discovers that his experience at sea has made him 
something of a celebrity and sought after by newspaper editors and other notables. This 
reputation only makes him more of a target for their cunning than a subject for 
admiration. The New York episode is, as Robert Bush notes, “the least successful of the 
novel because the thread of diabolism is lost and with it some of the unity of the entire 
work.”>’ Nevertheless, the episode allows Simms to directly satirize the North, 
contrasting the rural Southern hero’s innocence with Northern chicanery and avarice. 
Paddy’s only faithful confidants during this experience are the other outsiders; the 
Scottish sea captain and his first mate who act as guides much like Virgil in Dante’s 
Inferno. Indeed, Simms appears to reference Dante when Thompson, the first mate, offers 
Paddy another long and dismal description of the people in New York City. “Great 
Gimini,” replies Paddy, “Why, Cappin, it’s a sort of hell on airth, ‘cording to this 
character.”*® Interestingly, Simms holds no grudge against native New Yorkers. It is the 
New England émigrés who have, in his opinion, taken over the city, and who receive the 
brunt of Simms’s ire: “The sons of the old Dutchmen are nowhere The Yankees overrun 
New York, like the frogs of Egypt.”>” 

Paddy’s misadventures include a trip to Barnum’s museum during which Barnum 
seeks to put Paddy on display as an exhibit. Echoing his earlier attacks upon New York 


newspapers, Simms severely lampoons them and their editors in Paddy McGann. 
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Speaking through the voice of Thompson as he speaks to Paddy, Simms says “them three 
newspapers ve pretty much the rulers of these people. They lead ‘em back and for’a’d as 
they please. Here are three notorious polroons, notorious rogues, notorious liars—stock 
jobbers, swindlers, and leviers of black mail—everybody in New York knows it—and yet 
the papers make their way and rigilate the politics of thousands and thousands.” 

Although Simms does not offer names, his descriptions make it clear he is referring to 
James Watson Webb of the Enquirer, New York Daily Times editor Henry J. Raymond 
and James Gordon Bennett of the New York Herald whose self-designation to being a 
philosopher on par with Zoroaster, Moses, Socrates, Seneca and Luther comes in for 
particular mocking. Simms held Webb and Raymond in particular disdain telling James 
Lawson in November of 1860 to “Send your Webbs, & Raymonds, & Greeley’s & 
Sewards, & you will see some scalping.”*! One individual Simms does attack by name 
was Lewis Gaylord Clark, who was editor of The Knickerbocker Magazine from 1834- 
1861. Simms had contributed to The Knickerbocker in the 1830’s but discontinued his 
association with Clark after a dispute about payment for his contributions. Clark 
subsequently published harsh criticisms of Simms and his later novels. It is Clark who 
takes Paddy to Delmonico’s Restaurant with the stated intention of interviewing him for 
his magazine. After listening to his story and enjoying a sumptuous meal, Clark excuses 
himself from the table and leaves Paddy with the bill. 

Simms takes a jab at both the newspapers and the Republican Party in another of 
Paddy’s unfortunate circumstances. He is swindled out of five dollars by George 
Washington Smith who appears to be nothing more than a simple street hustler. After 
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coming across him again days later, Paddy approaches him to ask for his money back. 
Smith flees and cries out “murder, murder” attracting the attention of the police. When 
the police arrive they tell Paddy that Smith is notorious for such crimes and warn him to 
be wary of those who live on the streets. They then treat Paddy to drinks and oysters. The 
incident is later reported in one of the newspapers as “Another Southern outrage upon 
Freedom and Civil Liberty,” as Smith is identified as a member of the Republican 
Party.” Paddy is incensed by this slander, but the Captain and Thompson tell him: “Don’t 
you mind it, Paddy! Nobody minds the newspapers here in New York. Their business is 
lying, that’s what they goes for. They do nothing else. You must know, Paddy, that the 
people here live by ixcitement. They’re in a constant spasm for news.” Of all the New 
York characters which appear in this portion of the novel, it is the police which seem the 
most sensible and humane. 

Newspaper editors are not Simms’s only target for ridicule. Paddy is invited to attend 
parties attended by New York intellectuals and literary figures, and this affords Simms an 
opportunity to satirize other elements of Northern culture with which he finds 
displeasure. As contemporary satire, this portion of Paddy McGann is highly ineffective. 
Simms’s targets are figures of New York’s literary circle in the 1840’s not the 1860’s, as 
scholars have noted.™ Writing during the Civil War, however, Simms clearly believed 
the radicalism of those he lampoons had only grown more strident and had become more 
common in the North by the time of the war. Those figures he caricatures are 


representative of the cultural gulf now existing between North and South. An example of 
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this radicalism comes in the form of Miss Anne Statia, a possible reference to Anne 
Sophia Stephens; a New York socialite and author of Malaeska, or The Indian Wife of the 
White Hunter. Statia is a Fourierist who believes in free love and socialism. She makes 
sexual advances toward Paddy, but he is too innocent to interpret them for what they are 
and finds her criticisms of marriage as a form of bondage for women incomprehensible. 
The Captain tells Paddy after they leave, “Paint and Powder, Paddy. She’s a made-up 
thing, and as impudent as the devil”® At a dinner party hosted in his honor, Paddy meets 
such luminaries as Edgar Allen Poe, the feminist author Margaret Fuller, Rufus Griswold 
and the historian Joel Tyler Headley. Each one is characterized in unflattering terms, 
although some are more harshly treated than others. The point Simms is making in this 
episode of Paddy McGann is that the North, as represented by New York City, has 
become a haven for radicalism of all sorts and a continued union with this source of 
disorder will only lead to further depravations upon the South as the city has preyed upon 
Paddy’s innocence and gullibility. 

When Paddy returns to South Carolina he resumes his old occupation as a hunter and 
quickly discovers the demons of the forest are still about their work of causing him 
misfortune. Therefore, he is forced to direct his energies elsewhere, to his land and to 
other forms of labor for which his neighbors are willing to pay him. He finds that in 
doing this he is both prosperous and free from supernatural mischief. As Wharncliffe 
states: “The moment Paddy ceased to lead a desultory life he prospered.”” In his 


prosperity, however, Paddy encounters a new problem. His aged mother and his friend 
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Sam Hartley tell the bachelor it is time to marry. Paddy has little interest in marriage, 
although he certainly holds a highly romantic opinion of love. As a young man of 
nineteen, Paddy had fallen in love with a girl from nearby Orangeburg, but after her 
untimely death he had lost all interest in women save the one of his memory. Marriage, 
for Paddy, was solely an act of love and one should, “Niver...marry before you want to, 
and niver marry to pl’ase other people. You must feel the need of a something that you 
kaint find in victuals or drink or dress or sport or work; and that maybe you’ll find it to be 
the want of a wife; and when you feel that want, why then you must try and plaise your 
own fancy, and not jest lie quiet while somebody else looks up a wife for you.”*” 
Nevertheless, Paddy’s mother and Sam Hartley’s wife have identified a local girl for 
Paddy and set upon him to court her. Paddy’s doubts persist, however. He is visited by a 
stranger who claims to have a message from a dead friend, Rafe Moore, the brother of his 
young love. The stranger tells Paddy not to rush into this marriage as it will not be a 
happy one. Despite this warning and all his misgivings about marriage and women, 
Paddy surrenders to his mother’s pressure and courts the girl. Her name is Susan 
Herffernan Pogson and her father was, according to Paddy, “a poor skunk of a 
fellow...that lived a few miles off, and hed a poor sort of farm of his own, mighty poor 
land and he is a poor manager. He never made a crop, and was always borrowing or 
begging.” Paddy is concerned that the character of the father would be reflected in the 
daughter. His mother assures him she is different. Paddy contradicts his earlier stated 


principle and marries the girl, telling his mother “Well, mother, you’ve got what you 
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wanted, and ef things don’t turn out right, the blame’s on you! I tell you plain, I niver 
thought of a wife, and don’t know that I want one. I marries only to plaise you.”™ 

Paddy soon discovers what a terrible mistake he has made. Shortly after his marriage 
ceremony, the devil pays him a final visit. The voice tells him: “So, Paddy, you’ve gone 
and done it, and I’m done with you! Ill trouble you no more; and now you’ll find, ould 
fellow, you’re in worse hands than mine iver waur!”°’ Paddy regains his hunting ability 
but laments the fact that “I Married A Fool! A Fool! A Fool!””° At this point, Paddy takes 
his leave of his audience, informing them that he has volunteered for the Confederate 
army as a sergeant in the ‘Edisto Swamp Scouts’ and must go to prepare for his unit’s 
mustering. We learn afterward from Wharncliffe the reason for Paddy’s decision. His 
numerous reservations about his wife and her family were justified. They take his 
provisions, steal his property, spend his money, put him into debt and even evict his 
mother from her home. She experiences such guilt for urging Paddy to marry that she 
dies of distress. Paddy is forced to physically remove the elder Pogson and his son from 
his home. Wharncliffe ends the narrative of Paddy’s troubles by informing his listeners 
that Paddy’s land is now under his management while its owner serves in the army. His 
final words are telling. Speaking of Paddy, he says, “He keenly realizes, in his domestic 
experience, how far inferior is the grief and misery of being haunted by the Devil, than of 


being married to a Fool!””’ 
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Simms’s first biographer, William Peterfield Trent, though so little of Paddy McGann 


that he claimed, “no one will ever endeavor to resurrect it.””” 


Nevertheless, in 1972 it was 
resurrected as part of volume III of the Centennial Edition of The Writings of William 
Gilmore Simms.” Regardless of this republication, critical commentary upon the novel 
has been slight, even among scholars who have studied Simms.’* Robert Bush’s article 
“Paddy McGann, William Gilmore Simms’s Devil Story” which appeared in the Bulletin 
of The New York Public Library in 1965 is the first major treatment of the novel. Bush 
praises Paddy McGann as Simms’s “most notable wartime publication” and argues that 
its forgotten status is “‘a fate which it scarcely deserves.”’° As a literary scholar, Bush is 
primarily interested in delineating the sources for the conventions Simms uses in the 
novel and its overall place in American literature. The theme of diabolism places Paddy 
McGann in “a rather thin tradition” within American literature.’° Bush notes only works 
by Irving, Hawthorne, Mark Twain and John Pendleton Kennedy which take up the 
theme. There are non-Amercian influences within Paddy McGann as well. As has been 
noted, similarities to the Inferno in Dante’s The Divine Comedy are apparent, but there 
are also allusions to Coolidge’s Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner and the biblical story of 
Job. As a picaresque dialect novel about a raftsman on a Southern river, Paddy McGann 
anticipates Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn by more than twenty years. Although the 
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similarities between the two end there, especially with regard to their portrayal of 
African-Americans, both novels are based upon their respective authors’ personal 
experience and accumulated knowledge of the environments and people described.”” 
Bush does not ignore the social and political significance of Paddy McGann. This 
element of the novel is given greater attention in his introduction in The Writings of 
William Gilmore Simms. For Bush, “Paddy McGann at his best is an emblem of the 
essential character of the Southern masses, representing values that Simms wished to see 
preserved.”’* The ordeals though which Paddy passes are also emblematic of the 
Confederacy’s ordeal of war, but as with Paddy, faith in God will see the South safely 
through. Each episode of Paddy’s ordeal represents a specific aspect of Southern history 
or the Confederate experience. The first represents the South’s growth from frontier to 
civilization. The second corresponds to the ordeal of war, and the third contrasts the 
virtues of Southern civilization with that of the North. The final episode is the most 
illustrative of this interpretation. Paddy’s marriage into the Pogson family is analogous to 
the formation of the American Union. His mother represents the Southern Founding 
Fathers who facilitated the creation of the Union. Once the union is formed, however, 
Paddy is fully exploited by his wife and her family, and he is forced to join the 
Confederate army into order to escape. His mother despairs at how she had been deceived 
about the character of the Pogson family, the analog for the North, and this leads to both 
the death of her illusions as well as her physical death. Aiding Paddy in his decision to 


fight, and listening intently to his story, are members of the planter-class. Wharncliffe 
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reveals near the end of the novel that he is partly at fault for Paddy’s misfortune. He too 
urged Paddy to marry. In addition to making a point about the wartime unity of upper- 
class and lower-class white men and the nature of the paternal relationship between the 
two before the war, Simms would seem to be making a statement that those of his class 
had for too long put faith in the Union when they should have sought independence long 
before. As each episode in Paddy McGann is analogous to specific phases of Southern 
history, so is the entire novel itself an allegory for Southern history up to the time of its 
publication in 1863. 

The only other commentary which addresses Paddy McGann’s importance as a 
literary artifact of the Civil War South is that of Renee Dye.”” Unlike pervious scholars, 
Dye seeks the underlying significance of the novel by way of a narratological analysis 
which focuses not upon Paddy’s experiences but the manner in which Simms framed his 
narrative. The novel is written in the first-person by the outside narrator, Stylus, who 
relates all of the dialogue as well as Paddy’s monologues. This multilayered narrative 
technique was one Simms would use again in the short stories “How Sharp Snaffles Got 
His Capital and Wife” and “Bald-Head Bill Bauldy,’ And How He Went Through the 
Flurriday Campaign!—A Legend of the Hunter’s Camp.”*° It is only in Paddy McGann, 
however, that he uses it for the entirety of the novel. Dye identifies three reasons Simms 


used this technique. First, it allowed him to experiment with dialect in ways in which he 
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had not previously and thus make yeomen or poor-white characters central elements in 
the story. Second, the narrative technique lent itself well to the segmentation needed for 
serial publication. The third is what Dye terms the element of ‘spectacality’ which the 
internal narration of the novel introduces. 

The element of spectacality is crucial for Dye’s interpretation of Paddy McGann. For 
Dye, the novel “chronicles the disintegration of the idealized Southern social order 
centered upon paternalism and the plantation household,” as evidenced in the “failed 
social alliance between Paddy and Wharncliffe.”*' By positioning Paddy’s narrative 
within the larger context of Stylus’s narrative, Simms is able to relate its extravagance to 
the ordinary interaction of Paddy, the common white man, and Wharncliffe, the 
paternalistic planter. The breakdown of the Southern social order is represented in several 
ways, according to Dye. The free and easy manner with which Paddy converses with 
Wharncliffe and his peers while conveying his story is one, although this is brought about 
by Wharncliffe himself who engages in a “ritualized intoxication and seduction of the 
coy Paddy.” Once intoxicated, “Paddy acts out the intoxicating possibilities opened up 
by the collapse of institutionalized hierarchy at Appomatox.” © The inability of 
Wharncliffe to assist Paddy while he experienced his ordeal is another. He is “helpless to 
exorcise Paddy’s demon.”** 

In focusing on the framing of Paddy’s narrative instead of the narrative itself, the core 
of the novel, Dye fundamentally misunderstands Simms’s intent in Paddy McGann. 


There is also a damaging lack of historical context. Dye understands Paddy McGann to 
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be Simms’s lament for the death of the Old South. There is an element of foreboding in 
the novel which is pervasive, but it must be remembered that Simms was writing Paddy 
McGann during the war and it is clear from both a reading of the novel as well as his 
correspondence that Simms, though taxed by his personal calamities and worried about 
the eventual fate of the Confederacy, still held hope for eventual victory. This is 
exemplified by the comments of Wharncliffe to Stylus as they gaze upon the Edisto 
before first meeting Paddy: 

It is not all over—our happy life, my friend! We shall enjoy the old sports 

of our sweet little river once more, in communion with our noble-hearted 

companions. It cannot be that God will deliver us into the hands of these 

atrocious heathens. As between us and the Deity, there is no doubt a sad 

reckoning to be; but as between us and these accursed Yankees, no reproach 

lies at our doors, unless that single one of having too long slept within the coil 

of the serpent. I have faith in God, my friend.—He may punish us, and we 

may suffer, for this is the meed of our desert; but he will not let us sink. 
Furthermore, the focus upon the narrative framing of the novel, which Dye contends has 
been “eclipsed by an attention to the plot of Paddy’s story” in pervious scholarship 
obscures Wharncliffe’s frequent acts of noblesse oblige Paddy notes in his narrative. For 
example, Wharncliffe sends Paddy money while in New York and passes letters to his 
mother before he returns to South Carolina. The relationship between Wharncliffe and 
Paddy may be strained, as Dye posits, but Simms is clear that the strain upon this 
relationship has been caused by the war and not from internal contradictions within the 
Southern social order, an order which Simms fully supported. Finally, Paddy’s 


supematural ordeal is a necessary convention in order for Simms to engage in his 


symbolic retelling of Southern history and social satire. Dye dismisses this element of 
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Paddy McGann as “propagandistic” and “not Simms’s forte.”*° To call Paddy McGann 
propagandistic is too strong. Simms is neither disingenuous nor cynical in his criticisms 
of Northern society. That his satire is ineffectual has been noted by other scholars, but 
this judgment does not detract from its importance as a genuine expression of Simms’s 
worldview during the Civil War. Nevertheless, Dye, along with every other scholar who 
has written on Paddy McGann, with the exception of Trent, has recognized serious 
literary merit in this novel Simms wrote during the war. Dye claims it to be “an important 
one,” a “complex work that occupies a crucial position in Simms’s oeuvre” while Simms 
biographer John C. Guilds echoes this praise in saying the novel “embodies Simms’s 
visionary concept of the frontier as the cradle for art and the precursor for civilization; 


and, occupies a central place in his cannon.”®’ 


Paddy McGann stands as proof that, 
during the height of the war, Simms was able to re-fire his creative imagination and 
produce a significant work of literature. 

Students of American literature have historically regarded the era of the Civil War as 
one of the east significant and productive in the literary history of the United States. As 
Edmund Wilson noted in his 1962 work Patriotic Gore, the seminal work on the subject, 
“The period of the American Civil War was not one in which belles letters flourished.”** 
In comparing North and South, however, scholars have found that this judgment is even 


more accurate when describing the literary and cultural life of the Confederacy. In his 


history of the Confederacy, published in 1979, Emory Thomas contends that “the 
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traditional judgment of Confederate culture as sterile is valid—as far as it goes.”®? “The 
Confederate period did not seem to have inspired much in the way of culture and 
creativity. The great romantic flood of ‘lost-cause’ literature had to wait for the cause to 
be lost; the war period seems to have been too brief, frenzied and violent for much depth 
or innovation in Southern cultural life.”°? Thomas was relying upon the earlier work of 
Clement Eaton and Richard Barksdale Harwell in arriving at this assessment.”' In The 
Waning of the Old South Civilization, 1860-1880's, Eaton argues that the “‘anti- 


intellectual nature of Southern society on the eve of the Civil War” carried over into the 


Confederacy thus retarding intellectual life and creative expression.” 


The 1980’s and 1990’s witnessed a revolution in the study of the intellectual life of 
the Antebellum South, effectively overturning Eaton’s characterization of the pre-Civil 
War South as intellectually and culturally isolated with only a narrow-minded focus on 


defending slavery.” This critical reassessment took into account all modes of expression, 
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including literature. A resurgence of interest in the life and career of Simms is a clear 
example of this trend. Unfortunately, while a new understanding of antebellum Southern 
intellectual life has been achieved, this has not been fully extended to the Confederate 
period as is needed. 

The problem lies in the truth that the Confederate South did produce so little in the 
way of traditional literature as compared with the North. This is not to say publishing in 
the Confederate South was a dead profession. In the two volumes of Confederate 
Imprints, a Check List Based Principally on the Collection of the Boston Athenaeum 
Marjorie L. Crandall lists 5,121 titles published in the Confederacy, and this number is 
certainly incomplete.“ Over half of these publications were official documents and many 
others were books on utilitarian subjects such as medicine and agriculture. There were 
also a number of military books, supplying a strong interest created by the war. Richard 
B. Harwell, in Confederate Belles-Lettres: A Bibliography and a Finding List of the 
Fiction, Poetry, Drama, Songsters, and Miscellaneous Literature Published in the 
Confederate States of America, identified only 49 novels, 29 volumes of poetry, 15 
songsters and 5 dramas which were published in the South during the four years of the 
Civil War.” 

These works were published under difficult circumstances as Southern literature 


during the war faced a number of obstacles. The first was a historic, pre-war reliance 
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upon Northern publishers and deference toward Northern literary journals such as 
Harper’s Monthly and the Atlantic Monthly. With access to these constrained or 
discontinued altogether, Southern authors and the Confederacy’s reading public were 
necessarily limited in their options. Many continued to long for their favored newspapers 
and journals once war began, to the consternation of Southern advocates of a separate and 
distinct Southern national literature. For those Southerners, the war represented an 
opportunity to finally break free of Northern cultural dominance. As one writer in the 
New Orleans Delta stated, secession would be meaningless for the South unless, “along 
with her political independence she achieves her independence in thought and education, 
and in all those forms of mental improvement and entertainment which by a liberal 
construction of the word, are included in literature.””° In the area of book publication this 
would prove especially difficult. In 1860 there were 986 printing offices in New England 
and the mid-Atlantic states as compared to 151 in all of the South. Of this number, 21 
were in Tennessee which feel under Union control relatively early in the war. There were 
only 17 book binders in the South in 1860 but 190 in New England and the mid-Atlantic 
states. Other disparities included paper mills which lead to an almost constant lack of 
quality paper for Southern book publishers and newspaper and journal printers. No 
printing presses were manufactured in the South.’’ There were also few established 
publishing houses in the South during the war. The most notable were West & Johnston 


and Ayres & Wade in Richmond, Evans & Cogswell in Charleston and then Columbia, 
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Burke, Boykin & Company in Macon, S.H. Goetzel & Company in Mobile and H.C. 
Clarke in Vicksburg before the fall of that city on July 4, 1863." 

As meager as the literary production and printing capacity of the Confederate South 
may have been in the fen of published books, other forms of literature in other mediums 
flourished. Southern newspapers were filled with poetry during the war, a great deal of 
which was patriotic in nature. Speeches printed in newspapers and in pamphlet form were 
also popular. Where writing truly flourished in the Confederate South, however, was in 
the various outlets of popular literature such as the Southern Illustrated News, the 
Southern Monthly, the Magnolia Weekly, the Southern Field and Fireside, the Southern 
Literary Messenger and the Southern Punch. These were Southern counterparts of 
comparable Northern journals such as Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper and, of 
course, Harper's and the Atlantic. In The Imagined Civil War: Popular Literature in the 
North & South, 1861-1965, Alice Fahs argues that literary historians have pronounced the 
Civil War era a weak period in the history of American literature because they have been 
looking in the wrong places.” The fault lies in the division of ‘high’ and ‘low’ literature 
which emerged in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries and which Fahs 
contends has been anachronistically applied to the literature of the Civil War period “‘in 
ways that readers, writers and publishers would not have recognized at the time.”"”’ By 
understanding ‘high’ literature to be exclusive of works written specifically for a mass 
audience, literary historians have overlooked as merely ‘popular literature’ a vast 


repository of not only primary material from this most crucial period of American history 
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but also work of genuine literary value as well; a critical failing which has skewed our 
understanding of the era’s literature both North and South. Fahs believes that “the Civil 
War catalyzed an outpouring of war-related literature that has rarely been examined.”"”' 
This is unfortunate for the student of American literature for obvious reason, but also for 
the student of the Civil War as this literature was both the expression of a people at war 
and very popular. 

This is exactly the forum in which Paddy McGann originally appeared and thus it 
may provide a clue as to why it has received so little attention from scholars. The 
Southern Illustrated News was published by Ayers & Wade, its first issue being that of 
September 6, 1862 and its last that of March 25, 1865. The News was one of the strongest 
voices in the Confederacy for a Southern literature separate and free from Northern 
influence. In promoting Southern book publishers, the News spoke of the good that would 
come from their success by saying, “we will no longer be compelled to read the trashy 
productions of itinerant Yankees, worthless as their hearts are black; but will in future, 
have Southern books, written by Southern gentlemen, printed on Southern type, and sold 
by Southern publishing houses.”’” This idealism found favor with Simms as he was 
listed on the journal’s masthead as a regular contributor. In addition to Paddy McGann, 
Simms provided the News with a series of six poems under the heading of “Sketches in 


Greece” which appeared in October of 1862.'° 


Writing to the editors in a letter which 
was published in the News on October 11, Simms explained the significance of the poems 


for the Confederate cause: “It is not impossible...that some of your classical readers will 


be pleased to have re-called to them their ancient memories of classical lore and tradition; 
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and as the histories of Greece, in the conflict of that Confederacy with the Median 
invader, are not very dissimilar, in detail and character, to that which our young Republic 


is waging with our enemy.’ 


Just as the great epics of human history had inspired 
novelists, poets and historians in the past so would the Civil War, Simms believed, 
produce its own great literature. “We are now Jiving the first grand epic of our newly- 
born Confederacy,” he wrote, “We are making the materials for the drama, and for future 
songs and fiction.”'°° “However, engaged in the actual event, we are in no mood for 
delineating its details, or framing it to proper laws of art, in any province. This must be 
left to other generations, which, in the enjoyment of that peace and independence for 
which we are now doing battle, will be able to command the leisure for those noble and 
generous arts by which nations best assert their claims to independence, and secure a 
proud immortality for fame!””'°° Most other Southern writers during the war, however, 
did not want to wait until its conclusion in order to make use of the conflict and its 
literary possibilities, and Simms’s fellow contributors to the Southern Illustrated News 
thought likewise. 

Through editorials, portraits of Confederate leaders, fiction inspired by contemporary 
events and personalities, poetry and graphic illustration, the News “skectched a form of 
literary nationalism rooted most deeply in the war itself” which was highly popular with 
Confederate readers, and indeed, this was the goal of the journal from the beginning as it 
sough to reach a mass audience in a manner that previous and rival literary journals such 


as the Southern Literary Messenger had viewed as being beneath a proper literary 
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journal. '°’ “We wish to pay our weekly visits to thousands of homes in our sunny 
Southern land,” the editors proclaimed in their first issue, “homes that are lonely in the 
absence of loved ones in the army—and impart something of cheer to their loneliness. 
And we shall count, with something of confidence, upon furnishing our brave soldiers, in 
their summer bivouac and the winter cantonment, with a pleasant and not unprofitable 
companion.”"”® The News achieved this goal to a remarkable degree, becoming the “most 
popular” of the Southern journals started during the war.'°’ Despite obstacles such as a 
constant shortage of paper, some runs of The Southern Illustrated News reached 20,000 
copies.'!° 

While the Civil War constricted Southern literature in material terms, it nonetheless 
inspired Southern writers and generated a desire among Southern readers for literature 
related to the war. Literary scholars who have studied Southern literature during the 
Confederate period have remarked on its diminutive status. Traditional periodization has 
left it “the perennial poor relation of Southern literature” according to Elisabeth 
Muhlenfeld, as the study of Southern literature in the nineteenth century has been neatly 
divided into the antebellum era and the late nineteenth-century following the Civil War 
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until the Southern Renascence of the 1920’s.’ Nevertheless, Southern literature of the 


Civil War era “merits far more attention than it has received” despite the fact that it 


112 


produced little “first-rate traditional literature. Herein lies a fundamental problem 
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with the study of Southern literature during the Civil War; while scholars have 
recognized the dearth of attention it has received, they have also judged it to be of 
relatively little merit as literature. It is possible that such judgments have discouraged 
scholars from delving deeper into that literature.''> Those few who have do not overturn 
such literary judgments, but they do provide context which is essential in evaluating the 
historical significance of literary expression in the Confederate South. Working under 
adverse conditions, Southern writers produced literary works that were both timely and a 
continuation of antebellum themes and trends. Moreover, such works, while differing 
little from contemporary Northern literature in form, nonetheless evoked a distinctly 
Southern perspective, often quite purposefully. This may raise questions as to the degree 
to which the South truly differed from the North culturally, but the fact remains that for a 
large number of Southern writers, following in the wake of secession, the culmination of 
political independence was the development of a separate body of literature which would 
signify a final cultural and intellectual separation as well; an outcome they not only 
welcomed but worked to bring about. The quality of that work is immaterial to its 
motivation; although, a closer and contextualized examination of the literary works of 
Confederate Southerners which takes into consideration the material conditions in which 
they wrote and the general condition of American letters, both North and South, during 
the war may yield a more nuanced and generous conclusion as to its quality as well. 

The most popular novel written during the war by a native Southern author was 
Augusta Jane Evans’s Macaria; or, Alters of Sacrifice published in 1864. Dedicated to 
the army in the hope that it “would strengthen the Confederate will to victory”, the novel 
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is the story of two women who sacrifice their own personal desires to serve others in the 
war-torn South.''* Much like the characters in her novel, Evans had served as a nurse to 
Confederate soldiers. She had seen popular success before the war with Beulah published 
in 1859. Like that novel, Macaria followed the expected form of the sentimental 
Romantic novel; yet, Evans also strove to make Macaria as contemporary and realistic as 
possible. She obtained a detailed summary of the Battle of First Bull Run from General P. 
G. T. Beauregard which she used in writing the novel. Other popular novels which used 
the war as their premise included Sallie Rochester Ford’s The Raids and Romance of 
Morgan and His Men (1864), James Dabney McCabe’s The Aide-de-Camp; a Romance 
of the War (1863) and Alexander St. Claire Abram’s The Trials of the Soldier's Wife: A 
Tale of the Second American Revolution (1864). All of these novels followed well 
established literary forms in their composition, if they did offer their readers 
contemporary content and support for the Confederate cause. 

Assessing the quality of this body of literature, Elisabeth Muhlenfeild considered 
Evan’s Macaria “the best of the Confederate novels.”''* Due to its contemporary 
popularity and status as a traditional Romantic novel in the form of a published book, it 
has long attracted the attention of scholars who have examined the literature of the 
Confederate South. A broader perspective which takes into consideration other formats 
and genres and which places less importance on the differentiation between ‘high’ and 
‘low’ literature, however, would allow scholars to obtain a deeper understanding of the 


literary life of the Confederacy. In doing so, they would find such works as Simms’s 
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Paddy McGann. A case can be made for the novel’s uniqueness among the literary 
remains of the Confederacy. As was the case with Evans, Simms was inspired to write his 
novel by the war, but the similarities end here. In its narrative construction, its 
supematural element, its symbolic retelling of Southern history, its mixture of humor, 
satire, and social criticism, Paddy McGann is unlike anything else written in the South 
during the Civil War. It is a pivotal work in Simms’s career which forms a quixotic part 
of the ‘tall tale’ tradition in American literature and points the way ahead for later efforts 
which emphasize dialect and local color. It also encapsulates his long held theories of 
historical progress and sectional difference. Paddy McGann is also an important work in 
Southern literature generally. If Simms was the greatest man-of-letters in the antebellum 
South and one of its strongest champions, as he most certainly was, then this fact alone 
should make his work from the period of the war of vital interest to historians. Contained 
within Paddy McGann is a complex expression of Southern national identity, rooted in 
the past, threatened in the present, but divinely ensured of a future so long as faith is 
maintained. 

There has existed a common notion that the Civil War marked the end of Simms’s 
career as an innovative and relevant author.''° These assessments are based on Simms’s 
productivity during the war as compared to before as well as his often lugubrious 
statements concerning his health, his penchant for harsh self-criticism and often 
expressed concern about the course of the war. For example, on July 29, 1862 Simms 
wrote to Paul Hamilton Hayne that “I find myself unable to divert my thoughts from the 
crisis in which the country trembles in suspense. What I write is in a spasm—a single 
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burst of passion—hope, or scorn, or rage or exultation.”''’ A closer look at Simms’s 
actual work during the war, however, reveals an author with an imagination still very 
much alive and with a will and energy to put it to use in interesting ways. The war did not 
bring to an end Simms’s career as an author. To the contrary, it revitalized it. At the war’s 
beginning, Simms’s creativity had been depleted by years of frustration and toil. During 
the first two years of the war his mind was captured by the excitement of politics and 
battle and he made efforts to influence the events which were shaping the fate of his 
country. Beginning in 1863, Simms, frustrated yet again, returned to literature as it was 
now apparent that war would not be the swift and decisive blow for Southern 
independence so many had hoped but a long struggle for survival. In this struggle, Simms 
believed, his part lay in what he had done all of his life. Why he did not publish more is 
easily explained. As John C. Guilds notes “even with his own declining health and the 
distractions of war and familial and personal anxieties, the overriding reason Simms did 
not write books during the 1860-1865 period was the difficulty (almost impossibility) of 
finding a publisher.”''® The material conditions of the Confederacy would not allow 
Simms to carry on his writing as before, but determined now to continue his writing he 
chose the means most readily available; the popular press. Constricted though he may 


have been, Simms’s muse still lived and within its chest beat a Confederate heart. 
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Chapter Five 
The Poetry of War 


While scholars have generally viewed Southern literature during the Civil War as 
diminutive in both quality and quantity, it is nonetheless recognized that the Confederate 
South produced a large volume of poetry inspired by the war. What the Confederacy may 
have lacked in the production of first-rate novels, for example, it easily supplanted with 
the passion Southerners poured into verse. As historian E. Merton Coulter has 
summarized: “Poetry, always prolific among Southerners, thrived with uncommon vigor 
under the influence of war. Editors fought off the poets in their columns almost as 
consistently as they did the Yankees.” It was through poetry, more than any other form 
of literature, with the possible exception of letters and diaries, that Confederate 
Southerners expressed their strongest desires, deepest fears and worrisome doubts. 
Through poetry, thoughts and emotions could be expressed that in other literary forms, 
such as novels or essays, might not be adequately understood or found acceptable and 
convincing. Poetry could obscure and hide meaning, but it could also be extremely 
powerful, immediate and direct. Moreover, in the Romantic literary culture of nineteenth- 
century America, poetry was regarded as the highest of the literary arts. Poetry, as an art- 


form, was widely read and admired by literate persons regardless of social standing. 
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Simply put, poetry held cultural power and was considered the ultimate expression of the 
literate and cultivated mind, and during the Civil War it constituted “‘an expressive part of 


92 


the shared public experience—and performance—of war.” It was through poetry that 
Confederate Southerners most ardently expressed their patriotic convictions and 
emergent sense of national identity. 

Poetry filled the Southern press during the Civil War. Newspapers routinely printed 
poems as, of course, did the popular journals and literary magazines. Some Southern 
editors received so much freely offered verse that they were forced to turn down 
submissions or to charge for space.’ The quality of this poetry ranged widely, and the 
names of only a few Southern poets during the war became familiar to literary scholars of 
later generations. Among these are Paul Hamilton Hayne, John Ruben Thompson and 
James R. Randall. Perhaps the most well known Southern poet who was active during the 
period of the war was Henry Timrod.* The Charleston native was named “the Laureate of 
the Confederacy” by Henry T. Thompson. His poem “Ethnogenesis,” written in February 
1861 and inspired by the first meeting of the Confederate Congress, has long been 
regarded as the signal poetic expression of Southern nationalism.” 

The name of William Gilmore Simms has also been linked to Confederate war poetry, 
although this association has more frequently been made for his efforts as editor instead 
of poet. Simms was impressed by the poetry he had read during the war and after its 


conclusion began to compile selections for an anthology. He announced his intentions in 
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the December 15, 1865 edition of the Daily South Carolinian and requested all interested 
parties to send him copy. On ona 19 of the next year Simms wrote to John A. 
McAllister, a Philadelphia optician, that “The war poems of the South are still daily 
coming in to me.”° The next month Simms reported to Evert Augustus Duyckinck, “I am 
very rapidly accumulating the war poetry of the South. It comes to me daily, and much of 
it will take high rank.”’ War Poetry of the South was published by Richardson & 
Company of New York and issued in November of 1866. It received favorable reviews 
throughout the South, although there was some criticism that Simms had favored South 
Carolina poets over others.® Despite this minor point, War Poetry of the South 
“succeeded in fulfilling Simms’s ambition that it be the best anthology of its kind. It 
embodies creditable editing, performed for money however small and a cause however 
lost.” 

In the preface to War Poetry of the South, Sinn offered its readers an explanation of 
the volume’s significance. Considering the content as well as the social and political 
environment in which he was writing the tone of the preface is mild and aimed at 
conciliation. Clearly, Simms was eager for this volume to be appreciated beyond the 
borders of the South and hoped that the literary merit of its contents could be recognized 
above the intense sectional animosity still lingering between North and South. Speaking 
to this hope, Simms said, “Though sectional in its character, and indicative of a temper 
and a feeling which were in conflict with nationality, yet, now that the States of the 


Union have been resolved into one nation, this collection is essentially as much the 
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property of the whole as are the captured cannon which were employed against it during 
the progress of the late war. It belongs to the national literature. . .”!0 While this spirit of 
conciliation was, no doubt, less than heartfelt, Simms’s justification for a volume of 
poetry inspired by the war, and one appearing in print so soon after its conclusion, is a 
revealing expression of the regard for poetry on the part of nineteenth-century 
Americans. Far from being a superfluous exercise in literary showmanship in the wake of 
the great national tragedy, War Poetry of the South presented something vitally important 
and desperately needed at that moment. “The emotional literature of a people,” Simms 
explained, “is as necessary to the philosophical historian as the mere details of events in 
the progress of a nation. This is essential to the reputation of the Southern people, as 
illustrating their feelings, sentiments, ideas, and opinions—the motives which influenced 
their actions, and the objects which they had in contemplation, and which seemed to them 
to justify the struggle in which they were engaged.”"| It was the raw power of this poetry 
that Simms hoped would convey the fervor with which Confederate Southerners had 
contended for their independence. “In poetry and song,” he noted, “the emotional nature 
is apt to declare itself without reserve—speaking out with a passion which distains 
subterfuge, and through media of imagination and fancy, which are not only without - 
reserve, but which are too coercive in their own nature, too arbitrary in their influence, to 
acknowledge any restraints upon that expression.”!” 

The anthology included poems by those who were well-known, including Timrod, 


Randall and Thompson, but along with these were many lesser-known poets. Of the two 
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hundred and five poems included in the anthology twenty-six are know to have been 
written by women.'? Many others are pseudonymous or simply list their place of 
publication. While War Poetry of the South was a significant contribution to Southern 
literature, a showcase of patriotic Confederate verse and a testament to its editor’s skill, 
its reputation has often overshadowed Simms’s own contribution to Confederate war 
poetry. Of those poems he included in War Poetry of the South ten can be identified as 
being by Simms himself. To this we can add forty-nine other poems it is known that 
Simms wrote during the war. He almost certainly wrote more, but identification of these 
poems is complicated by the fact that Simms, like other nineteenth-century writers, used 
a bewildering array of pseudonyms in a wide range of publications." This was the case 
during the Civil War as much as it had been during Simms’s earlier career. 

Although he has long been recognized as the antebellum South’s most prominent 
literary figure, Simms’s efforts in poetry have only recently received extensive scholarly 
attention. This is as unfortunate as it is surprising. Simms began his published career in 
poetry and wrote it consistently all of his life. The leading scholar of Simms’s poetry, 
James E. Kibler, Jr., has estimated the total number of poems Simms wrote during his life 
at 1,830.!° While the size of this canon has proved an obstacle to scholarly attention, the 
judgment of William Peterfield Trent, Simms’s first biographer, has been just as 


damaging. Commenting upon Simms’s prewar poetic works, Trent remarked that “‘it is 
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only by courtesy” that they could be called poetry at all.'° This harsh opinion was 
consistent with Trent’s view of Simms’s work generally and part of his overall thesis that 
the antebellum South was incapable of producing first-rate literature. More recent studies 
of Simms have contradicted Trent on many points, including his poetry. Kibler, for 
example, contents that “Simms’s achievement in poetry is impressive, almost 
staggeringly so, considering his neglect.”!’ He was “a poet who unconsciously rose above 
the limitations of his era of English verse in the personal lyric which he seemed not to 
value as much, yet felt it necessary to write nonetheless.”!® John C. Guilds believes that 
Simms was a better novelist and critic than poet, but: “His place alongside Lanier, 
Timrod and Hayne among leading poets in the Old South is secure; and his importance as 
a forerunner, rather than an imitative follower, in American romantic poetry is being 
increasingly urged, with an ultimate ranking somewhere between Bryant and Whittier not 
out of the question.”!” 

Simms gave poetry a great deal of critical thought and considered his own poetry 
among his most important contributions to literature. He once expressed the thought that 
his poetry would become more highly praised than his prose.”” Following the publication 
of his Poems Descriptive, Dramatic, Legendary and Contemplative in 1853, Simms 
wrote to Evert Augustus Duyckinck on November 24 of that year saying, “TI flatter myself 
that my poetical works exhibit the highest phase of the Imaginative faculty which this 
country has yet exhibited, and the most philosophical in connection with it. This sounds 
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to you very egotistical, perhaps, but I am 47 years old, and do not fear to say to a friend 


what I think of my own labour.””! 


He reiterated his commitment to poetry to Duyckinck 
again in 1855 giving greater insight into his own estimate of himself as an artist when we 
said: “In proportion as a man is imaginative is he original, and originality is the main 
secret of vitality. It is the creative mind only which may live in Belles Lettres Literature. 
When, therefore, you have searched me thoroughly in poetry, you have the key to my 
wards in prose fiction; for the poetic element is largely diffused in my novels.””” Simms’s 
lifelong commitment to poetry continued during the Civil War, and as with his fiction, 
the cause of Southern independence found expression in his poetry. 

War poetry was not a new genre to Simms at the outbreak of war in 1861. In 1841 he 
told his friend James Lawson that at the end of the War of 1812, “I was somewhere 
between 8 & 9 and busied myself versifying the events of the war. The battles of New 
Orleans-—the affairs between the Hornet & Peacock—Constitution & Guerriere were all 
put into verse, and actually stitched into a little book which was devoted to this 
purpose.” As with Southern war poetry generally, certain common themes are present in 
Simms’s poetry from 1861-1865. Especially early in the war, the theme of national unity 
was loudly proclaimed in Southern poetry along with a related call to arms. In Simms’s 
case, however, he was writing poetry in this vein before the commencement of hostilities, 
as the sectional tensions reached a fevered pitch. On August 2, 1860 the Charleston 
Mercury printed one of several poems Simms wrote under the heading of “Lyrics of the 


South:” 
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‘Tis peace no more! for peace is rest 
In mutual faith, so well bestow’d, 
That doubt and danger till no breast, 

And lust and envy never goad. 


What hope have we of state like this? 
Who that has seen the fraudful past, 
But feels that still the serpent’s hiss, 
Our hour of dreaming peace must blast 


Our Union still hath been the plea, 
To strip us of natural strength, 
Our peace-its future ye should see 
In utter deep despair at length 


A dull, dread wearisome repose, 
Low crouching still in trembling hush, 
In moment fear of bonds and blows, 
When power feels bold enough to crush! 
With, day by day, some birthright lost, 
Some pride depress’d, some purpose cross’d 
Cursed with each thought that brings the past, 
And utter slaves to knaves at last!?* 
Here we can hear Simms’s frustration with the sectional conflict which had been growing 
in intensity since 1848, and discern a sense of impending doom as the eventual election 
of Lincoln was becoming apparent. Only days earlier, another poem in this “Lyrics of the 
South” series appeared in the Mercury. Here Simms addressed himself to the men of the 
South directly, challenging them to guard their liberties and in doing so linked the 
Revolutionary past he knew so well and loved so much to the cause of defending 
Southern rights. It would not be the first time Simms would link the Revolutionary cause 
with that of the Confederacy. “Sons of the South!” he began: 
If, in past, 
You read one truth more dear than all, 


‘Tis that which teaches how to cast 
The invader down, and rend this thrall; 
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‘Tis that which shows the usurper’s shame, 
His vain misrule and shattered power, 

Your father’s daring, deeds of fame, 
Whose fruits are yours this very hour! 


Yes, fruits of freedom, dear as when, 
From Britain’s grasp, they pluck’d them first 
And, rising to the rank of men, 
The foreign chain forever burst! 
They left us every precious prize, 
Of fate and fame—our liberties— 
And bade us live, both free and wise, 
By tyrants unaccursed! 


Faithful themselves, they little knew, 
Or feared the guilt in other hearts; 
The foreign foe they overthrew, 
But guarded not against allies arts: 
How should they dream that they for whom 
They broke from Britain’s ancient sway,-- 
Incurr’d the danger, bore the doom,-- 
Should seek to make their sons a prey? 


Should lie away our rights,--forswear 
The title they themselves have made, 

And seek from us the lands to tear, 
They had not valor to invade! 

Oh! if the triumph in this blame, 

Stifle our freedom, blight our fame 

Be ours the sorrow, ours the shame, 
Self-doom’d as self-betray’d! 


Sons of the South! as now ye rise, 
Your eyes in eager flashes roll;-- 
How fair your land, how bright your skies 
Too fair and bright for dastard soul! 
Ye look the men your fathers were! 
Your limbs, they were not made to bend: 
Methinks, ye carry sword and spear— 
And see—where smiles the treacherous friend! 


His smiles are deadliest signs of strife, 
The serpent’s venom with his eye: 
War, brethren, battle to the knife, 
Or lose your ancient liberty! 
Oh! sires, we call ye from the gave. 
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We ask ye but to see, not save, 
And curses on the coward slave, 
Who shames your deathless memory!”° 

Within this poem Simms elucidates a theme to which he will return in Paddy McGann. In 
the third stanza Simms praises the Southern Founding Fathers for their faithfulness to the 
cause of American liberty, but comments on what he believes was their betrayed trust in 
Northerners who now prey upon their sons. Simms is expressing in verse the common 
Southern view that the Union had been founded upon common respect and mutual 
affection, and with those eroded, those who were once allies and countrymen had become 
enemies. Simms had expressed this conception of the Union as early as 1830 when he 
had served as editor of the Charleston City Gazette and Commercial Daily Advertizer, 
and it followed from his deep-seated sense that the true strength of the Union lay in the 
common history of the Revolution which North and South shared. It was a conception of 
great emotional power, rooted in the experiences and exploits of Americans great and 
common, North and South. It was also, for Simms and many other Southerners, one 
which had been eroded by decades of insult, incrimination and mistrust. 

Once war had begun, Simms turned his attention to stirring the patriotic spirit of his 
fellow Southerners, encouraging unity of feeling and purpose, and above all, action. No 
poem did this more effectively that the one he titled simply “War Song” which was 
printed in the Mercury on December 3, 1861: 

I. 

Esperance! 
On! Advance, 

Southrons, with the ball and lance! 
Now’s the hour, 

To assert your pride, in power, 


25 Charleston Mercury, July 24, 1860, p. 4. 
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Make the insolent foeman cower! 
Ye have suffered long, 

The viper’s tooth—the wrong, 

Been soothed to base submission by a song! 
Let the song that now, 

Ye sing, be coupled with a vow, 

Of vengeance, on the foe! 
Go forth! Be strong! 

Go seek the battle with the soul that braves, 

The invader followed by horde of slaves, 
Dig ye their graves! 

Strike for the glorious earth 
That gave ye birth— 

The blessed household hearth 

That saw your childhood in its innocent mirth! 
Strike for the soil beneath, 
The skies above; 

_ Strike, though it be in death, 

For those you love. 


II. 


Esperance! 
On! advance! 
God will give deliverance! 
Though you foes, 
Swarm in myriads, yet eppose, 
To them myriad-headed blows! 
Oh! by years of wrong, 
By fraud, oppression’s thong. 
Be strong, nor more deluded by a song! 
Be the song ye sing, 
One, now, that soars upon the eagle wing, 
Of battle, closing ever with a sting! 
Be strong! Be strong! 
Believe that God is ever with the brave, 
Who march, in arms, their native land to save! 
Your banners wave! 
Strike for the child—the wife, 
Your more than life! 
The homes that now are threatened with the strife. 
Bare to hilt, the hearth-avenging knife! 
Strike for you father’s graves. 
Your children’s fame; 
Strike, least they sink to slaves, 
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And ye to shame!”° 


There is little in this poem that was not expressed by others at the time. There is the 
urgent need to confront the enemy, to defend home and hearth and secure the future for 
one’s children. Such sentiments were not unique to Simms’s poetry during this period. 
Other poems, however, do carry the mark of Simms’s particular interest in celebrating 
South Carolina’s history and using that history as a rhetorical element in his poetic efforts 
to spur South Carolinians on in the fight. The first of these was aptly tilted “South 
Carolina,” and when printed in the Charleston Mercury on September 7, 1861 it was 
preceded by a brief chronology of important events in the state’s history. The chronology 
begins with 1719, the year the Lords Proprietors of the colony were overthrown, and 
continues with 1776, the American Revolution, 1830-1832, the era of nullification, 1847 
the Palmetto Regiment’s famed role in the Mexican War and concludes with 1860-1861, 
“Secession and Third War for Independence.” The point Simms was making is clear: 
South Carolina has a separate and glorious history all its own, distinct from that of the 
Union. It was this heritage for which it was then engaged in war and its citizens must take 
their place alongside their ancestors to ensure the continuity of that heritage. This is 
demonstrated throughout the poem and begins with the first lines: 

My brave old Country! I have watched thee long, 

Still ever first to rise against the wrong; 

To check the usurper in his giant stride, 

And brave his terrors and abase his pride.”’ 

The continuity between past and present is alluded to in the following lines: 
The statesman’s lore was thine, the patriot’s aim 


These kept thee virtuous, and preserved thy fame; 
The wisdom still for council, the brave voice, 
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That thrills a people till they all rejoice; 

These were thy birthrights; and two centuries pass’d, 
As, at the first, still find thee at the last; 

Supreme in council, resolute in will, 

Pure in thy purpose—independent still! 


The great good Councils, the examples brave, 
Won from the Past, not buried in the grave, 

Still warm your Soul with courage—still impart 
Wisdom to Virtue, Valor to the Heart!... 

Thy fame shall brighten with each battle fought, 
True to the examples of the Past, thou’lt be, 

For the long Future, best security.” 


Another of these historically themed poems was “The Mountain Partisan,” although the 
link is more associative than direct. The very title conjures images of Revolutionary era 
partisans, such as those who fought at the Battle of Kings Mountain, but the content 
speaks of the frontiersman braving the dangers of the forest to protect his family. In the 
present context, however, the dangers of the forest are transposed into the invading Union 
army. Once again, Simms establishes a connection with South Carolina’s historical 
experience as a means of interpreting the present and elucidating the required response 
from South Carolinians: 


Li; 
My rifle, pouch and knife! 
My steed! And then we part! 
One loving kiss, dear wife, 
One press of heart to heart! 
Cling to me yet a while, 
But stay the sob, the tear: 
Smile—only try to smile,-- 
And I go without a fear. 
Il. 
Our little cradled boy, 
He sleeps—and in his sleep, 
Smiles, with an angle joy, 
Which tells thee not to weep. 
I'll kneel beside, and kiss— 
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He will not wake the while, 
Thus dreaming of the bliss, 
That bids thee, too, to smile. 
Il. 
Think not, dear wife, I go, 
With a light thought at my heart: 
‘Tis a pang akin to wo, 
That fills me as we part. 
But when the wolf was heard, 
To howl around our lot, 
Thou know’ st, dear mother bird, 
I slew him on the spot! 
IV, 
Ay, panther, wolf and bear, 
Have perished ‘neath my knife; 
Why tremble then with fear 
When now I go, my wife? 
Shall I not keep the peace, 
That made our cottage dear; 
And ‘till these wolf curs cease 
Shall I be housing here? 
V. 
One loving kiss, dear wife, 
One press of heart to heart; 
Then for the deadliest strife, 
For freedom | depart! 
I were of little worth, 
Were these Yankee wolves left free, 
To range ‘round our hearth, 
And bring one grief to thee! 
VI. 
God’s blessing on thee, wife 
God’s blessing on the young: 
Pray for me through the strife, 
And teach our infant’s tongue. 
Whatever haps in fight, 
I shall be true to thee— 
To the home of our delight— 
To my people of the free! 


In “Arise! Arise!” Simms looked not to South Carolina’s history but to her landscape for 
inspiration and as a source of pride to stir South Carolinians to continue in the fight. 


Printed in the March 19, 1862 issue of the Charleston Courier, the poem mentions 
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specific South Carolina places and environments in a way that reminded its readers of the 
war’s close proximity to their state: 


I. 

Patriot sons of Carolina! Can you slumber while the host 

Sent by tyrants to subdue you prowls along your sunny 
coast? 

Can you slumber while your country, menaced by the 
vandal horde, 

Bids you rally to defend her, armed with rifle, pike or 
sword? 

II. 

See your foe’s dark banners planted near your famed 
Palmetto trees: 

See their vaunted iron warmen swimming proudly o’er 
your seas: 

See their firebrands for your homesteads, see your brothers 
red with gore: 

See—and seeing, swear to die or drive the vandals from 
your shore! 

Il. 

Hear the thunder of their legions as the tramp your 
hallowed sands, 

Hear the clanking of the fetters they have forged to 
bind your hands, 

Hear the groaning of the dying as their dead’ y cannon 
roar, 

Hear—and hearing, swear to die or beat the vandals 
from your shore! 

IV. 

Feel the insults they have offered to your country’s 
honored head, 

Feel the pangs of weeping mothers, as they mourn their 
early dead, 

Feel the vengeance felt by herd sires in battle days of 
yore, 

Feel—and feeling, swear to die or chase the vandals 
from your shore! 

V. 

Rally, then, around your banners, come with rifle, knife 
or sword, 

And confront, with firm, defiant breasts, the vile, invading 
horde, 

Breathe an earnest prayer to Heaven, and rush into the 
fight, 
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And let vengeance flash from every eye and nerve each 
arm with might. 

VI. 

Long and dark may be the conflict, red your verdant 
plains may grow, 

And the sweat of battle from your fields in streams of 
blood may flow, 

But the day of Victory will dawn, with song of jubilee. 

You will rout the fleeing foeman, shouting Carolina’s 
free!” 


Perhaps the most potent of Simms’s poems written during the war was “The Soul of the 
South,” printed in the Southern Literary Messenger in early 1862. It combines the 
Romantic natural imagery and historical peal of the pervious poems and uses them to 
cast a broad vision of Southern unity and posits a national destiny for the new Southern 
Confederacy while providing a justification for secession: 


“Twas a goodly boon that our fathers gave, 
And it fits but ill to be held by the slave, 
And sad were the story if one of our band, 
Should give up the hope of so fair a land; 


But the Hour has come, and perils that 
tried, 
Our sires of old, in their days of pride, 
Now, in our trials, with folded hands, 
Let his grave at once in soil be wrought, 
With the weapon with which his old father fought. 


We may not forget, and we must not forego, 
The duty so sacred to them that we owe; 
The Hour that pledges the soul of the son, 
To cherish the freedom his sire hath won; 


To swear that no foul transgressor shall 
spoil 

One right of our lives, or one foot of our 
soil 

One privilege pluck from our keeping, or 
dare 

Usurp one possession we rightly may 


2? Charleston Courier, March 19, 1862, p. 3. 
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share 


Let scorn, like a sleuth-hound, dog close at 
the heel 

Of the wretch who will cower, when the 
freeman should feel, 

Who with apathy looks on the coming of 
strife, 

And, all heedless of country, but thinks of 
his life! - 


Art ready for battle, dear brother, whose 
ear 

Should ever the woes of Mecklenburg 
hear? 

Thou art ready, I know, brother nearest my 
heart 

Son of Ashley and Eutaw, to do thy part, 

The Sword and the rifle are bright in thy 
hands, 

And await but the word for the flashing of 
brands; 


And thou, by Savannah’s broad valleys; 
and thou, 
Where the Black Warrior echoes in thunder 
each vow— 
And thou, youngest son of our sires, who 
roves 
Where Apala-chicola glides through her goves!— 


Nor shall Tennessee pause, when, like 
voice from the steep, 

The great South shall summon her sons 
from their sleep, 

Nor Kentucky be slow, when our trumpet 
shall call 

To tear down the rifle that hangs on her 
Wall 


Oh! word to awaken our dead from their 
graves, 

The will, that would thrust us from place 
for our slaves; 

That by Fraud which lacks courage, and 
plea that lacks truth, 
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Would rob us of right without reason or 
ruth! 


Dost thou hearken, brave Creole, as fear- 
less as strong, 

Nor rouse thee to combat the infamous 
wrong? 

Ye heed it, I know, in the depth of your 
souls, 

Valiant race through whose valley the 
great river rolls! 


How proudly ye waken—all rising at 
length, 

In the passion of pride, in the fullness of 
strength; 

And now the conflict being, which shall 
see 

If the Sons, like Sires, are fit to be free! 


We are sworn to the homes, from our 
Fathers that came, 

To welcome the ruin, but never the shame; 

To yield not a foot of our soil, nor a right, 

While the soul and the sword are still fit 
for the fight. 


Oh! Brothers, your hands and your hearts, 
while we draw, 

The keen sword of right round the charter 
of Law; 

Here the record was writ by our Sires, and 
we swear 

To keep each possession or right written 
there! 


Let those who defile and deface it, be sure 
No longer their fraud or their force we endure 
We will scatter in scorn every link of their 
chain 
With which they would fetter our free 
Souls in vain. 


How goodly and bright were its links at 


the first! 
How loathly and foul in their usage 
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accurst! 

We had worn it in pride, while it honoured 
the brave 

But we rend it when only grown fir for the 
slave. 

Confederate war poetry differed very little from Northern war poetry in many 
respects. “Both Northern and Southern poets sought to imagine a unified nationhood into 
being across such boundaries as occupation, class and geography.” The need for 
unifying symbols, songs and other signifiers was more acute in the South in the early 
years of the war, however, as the Confederacy sought to establish itself as a new nation. 
Always devoted to a separate Southern cultural identity, it was quite logical for Simms to 
look to the history of the South to find these. Once war began, Southern poets urged their 
men to battle to confront the invading enemy with stirring, patriotic calls to action. Here 
Simms was fully within the mainstream of Southern literary culture during the war, but in 
the performance of that task, Simms was exceptional. His comprehensive vision of both 
political and cultural independence for the South taken together with his awareness of the 
new-born nation’s historical development from the colonial era through the Revolution 
and as a partner in the Union ought to make his war poetry of particular interest to the 
historian of the Confederacy and Southern nationalism. Literary scholars have now 
recognized Simms’s accomplishment during the war. Writes Elisabeth Muhlenfeld: 
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“William Gilmore Simms represented war poetry at its best.” Historians, however, have 


continued to overlook this aspect of Simms’s career. As a poet and expositor of Southern 
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nationalist yearnings, Simms was every bit the equal of Henry Timrod and had no 


superiors. 
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Chapter Six 
To the End 


On November 20, 1864 Simms wrote a letter to Edward Spann Hammond, the son of 
his now deceased friend. James Henry Hammond had died only seven days before and 
Simms took the letter as an opportunity to console Edward in his time of loss. “Your 
father was my most confidential friend for near twenty five years. Never were thoughts 
more intimate than his & mine,” he told him.' Simms recounted his own losses during the 
past few years, the losses of his wife, children and the destruction of his property by 
tragic fire, and added to that list the loss of his old friend among the causes of his 
increasingly heavy heart. Yet, Simms feared that these might only be the portents of what 
lay ahead: “What awaits us in the future is perhaps foreshown to us by our Past, of trial 
and loss and suffering.” 

What worried him in particular was the course the war had taken, especially in the 
Atlanta Campaign during the summer and early fall of that year. Simms had opposed the 
replacement of Joseph E. Johnston with John Bell Hood as commander of The Army of 
Tennessee and, with the evacuation of Atlanta on the first of September, declared that, “if 
Sherman had the requisite audacity—it did not need Genius,—he would achieve the 


greatest of his successes, by turning his back on the enemy in his rear, & marching boldly 
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forward towards the Atlantic coast.” 


At the time Simms was writing the two main 
columns of Sherman’s army were closing in on Georgia’s capital of Milledgeville. If the 
Georgia coast was Sherman’s object, as Simms feared it was, the threat to South Carolina 
became obvious. He asked Edward rhetorically: “What have we to oppose him?” “I dare 
not look upon the prospect before us,” Simms continued, “It may become necessary for 
you, for me, & all to prepare as we can, for the overrunning of Carolina! All’s very 
dark.” 

Simms had gazed into the future and gauged it accurately. The remainder of 1864 and 
the first half of 1865 would witness the fall of Savannah, the invasion of South Carolina 
and the burning of Columbia. Since the beginning, save for the assault on Fort Sumter 
and the losses of Beaufort and Port Royal, South Carolina had remained essentially free 
from the ravages of the war. On Decennee 30, 1864, however, Sherman’s army began 
crossing the Savannah River into South Carolina, and with it came the full fury of war, a 
fury enhanced by the antipathy which Sherman’s solders held for the Palmetto State as 
the seat of secession.° Despite his best efforts to avoid it, Simms would find himself, his 
home and his family in the clear path of this fury. 

On the same day as Union forces began their crossing into South Carolina, Simms 
began removing his children to Columbia to stay with the family of George E. Isaac, 
“humble but excellent people, who are connected by marriage with my eldest daughter.” 


He was also busy “packing up M.S. &c.” which was his Revolutionary War manuscript 
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collection.® During the first half of January 1865 Simms sent provisions to his family in 
Columbia, and in a sign that commercial agriculture had fairly ceased on his plantation, 
told his son on January 13: “I have hired 6 hands to McMillian, at Grahams, for the R. 
Road, at $40 per month. Wm. goes to you, that is 7. Young Jim is working as a Cobbler 
at Bamberg, at $25 per week,--8. Hannahs 3 children & Champion are at Columbia,--that 
is 12 disposed of, off the Plantation.” He was also collecting household items and 
packing them, on his own, into a rail car to be sent to Columbia. In the same letter to 
Gilmore, he said, “All the furniture that could sell well, or be useful, has been sent off— 
the house is stripped of all that is possible for me to send & tho’ much remains, yet the 
loss of it would not be seriously felt—except my library. This, if time is left me, & I can 
get a place for its reception, I shall also try to send away.”’° He had packed “Sixteen 
boxes of choice books,” but was unable to get transportation for them.'' The 
Revolutionary War manuscripts had, however, been sent earlier.’ 

At the Battle of Rivers Bridge on Febuary 2, 1865, Confederates under the command 
of General Lafayette McLaws were pushed north across the Salkehatchie River and by 
“Febuary 7, all the Federal army but [William Warner] Slocum’s command was 
encamped along the Charleston-Augusta Railroad from its crossing of the Edisto River 
east of Midway to Blackville.”!? Upon reaching the rail line the Union troops commenced 
to destroying it, finishing three days later.'* While the railroad tracks were being ripped 
up, bent and twisted, the surrounding country was suffering the same treatment. Private 
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residences, businesses, farms, plantations and entire towns were being sacked and put to 
the torch. In Barnwell, General Hugh Judson Kilpatrick’s cavalry left the town in ashes.'° 
Midway was also hit hard by the Federal troops. Simms had left Woodlands in the care of 
a neighbor, Mrs. Hopson Pinckney and the slaves, including Isaac Nimmons, his personal 
attendant and a prominent slave in the management of the plantation. Mrs. Pinckney sent 
a request to Union General Francis Preston Blair, Jr. asking for protection for the house. 
Blair, a native of Kentucky and later United States Senator from Missouri, complied and 
sent a guard, but not before Union troops broke into the house and began stealing.'° 

After the guard had dispatched the pilferers, General Blair and General Oliver Otis 
Howard, a former assistant professor of mathematics at West Point, visited Woodlands 
and surveyed Simms’s library. When they left, they took with them a copy of Robert 
Mills’s Atlas of South Carolina and some other books and firearms, “but nothing besides 
of importance.””"” 

While the guard remained at Woodlands it was safe, but the Federal army began 
crossing the South Edisto River on February 9 and occupied Orangeburg on February 
12.'8 Simms was in Columbia on February 17 when it was captured and witnessed its 
destruction first-hand. As the Union army had moved north, the guard protecting 
Woodlands was removed. Following in the wake of the main body of Sherman’s army 
were stragglers or “bummers” as they were called, who made frequent attempts to burn 
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the house at night.”’” Mrs. Pinckney and some of those with her fled and left the house 
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vulnerable. The exact date is not known, but a few days after the fall of Columbia, 
Woodlands was put to the torch.”” The library was the first to burn. “Not a volume was 
saved.””' The main house and corresponding wing were also set afire, the former being 
completely lost. In addition, several of the outbuildings were also destroyed. What 
remained of the slave force at Woodlands came from their quarters to once again rescue 
their master’s property from fire. This included “some bedding and furniture,” but their 
efforts were mostly futile.” 

In Columbia, Simms did not know for certain the fate of his home, but by March 6 had 
heard reports that caused him to fear the worse.”* By June 13 he had known for over a 
month and wrote to James Lawson, “Among my losses in my library, 10,700 vols! My 
books! My books! My heart is ready to break when I think of them.””* In a letter to 
Governor Andrew Gordon McGrath, Simms reported another of his losses, saying that, 
“28 negroes were taken off or beguiled away.””° He later wrote to Evert Augustus 
Duyckinck that thirty-one had left, evidence that he was still not sure as to the exact 
situation prevailing at Woodlands. Suspicion arose as to who was responsible for starting 
the fire. Union officials denied it, and that suspicion came to rest on Issac Nimmons. He 
was arrested and put on trial “before a court of freeholders,” but “was unanimously 
acquitted.””° Simms himself came to harbor some suspicion that his slaves may have 
played a role in starting the fire. His first child Augusta and her husband Edward Roach 
were living in nearby Bamberg when Simms wrote to Edward on June 25 asking him to, 
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“make inquiries as to the opinions entertained of the burning of the house &c. I propose 
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to have the incendiaries tried for the crime.””’ Apparently, these inquiries satisfied Simms 


as to the particulars of the burning of Woodlands. He came to place full blame on the 
Union troops and “completely exonerated the slaves.””® 

The destruction of Columbia and its recounting would constitute the last 
preoccupation for Simms during the war. What Simms witnessed and experienced during 
the first half of 1865 marked itself very deeply on his mind and using his great powers of 
description, Simms determined to record those experiences in as much exacting detail as 
possible. On April 15, 1865 Simms sent a long, detailed letter to recently elected 
governor Andrew Gordon Magrath. It was not the first time Simms had written to 
Magrath. In January of 1865 Simms had written to the governor to ask for exemption 
from military service. “For twenty years, I have been held to be exempt, in consequence 
of ext{reme] physical disabilities” Simms informed him.”? “I am yet aware,” Simms 
continued, “that your call holds me in the class required for service, and no doubt that a 
large portion of this class will still be found able to endure the fatigues of the service. But 
not only has a sedentary life at the desk, for more than 40 years, deprived me of the usual 
degree of physical vigor; but this infirmity has been still more increased by ailments 
which are now chronic.’*” Instead, Simms offered his services to Magrath as a secretary, 


noting that, “men should be chosen for their adequacy to their tasks.”’’ In the end, Simms 


neither served in the militia or as a secretary in the government. 
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In April, and apparently at the request of Magrath, Simms did provide him with, “a 
report as would fully enlighten the public mind, in [r]espect to the details of the enemy’s 
late progress through our [S]tate.”? * The report is a remarkable document. It demonstrates 
how, amidst the prevailing chaos and confusion isch followed in Sherman’s wake, 
Simms was able to gather information and systematically construct a reasonably coherent 
picture of what had transpired in South Carolina during the past few months. This 
included a recounting of Union troop movements in the state and how Simms believed 
these reflected Sherman’s overall strategy. 

Prior to the invasion of South Carolina by Sherman’s forces, Magrath had desperately 
tried to get more aid from the Davis administration in Richmond for the defense of the 
state, but he believed the Confederate president had become unresponsive to his requests. 
Magrath had been critical of Davis in the past and his election on December 14, 1864, 
“may be regarded as the culmination of the anti-Davis, states rights reaction in South 
Carolina.”** Looking elsewhere for aid, Magrath had sent letters to neighboring 
governors in Georgia, North Carolina and later Alabama, Florida and Mississippi 
proposing a ‘concert’ whereby each state would forgo its own restrictions on the use of 
militia troops outside their home states and be sent to the others for defense. He received 
favorable replies from Zebulon Vance of North Carolina and Joseph E. Brown of 
Georgia, but both governors had legislatures to contend with and their own internal 
security to worry about. The march of Sherman’s armies made the requests to the other 


states superfluous. 
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Simms’s report to Magrath may have been for the purpose of blaming Davis for the 
destruction wrought upon Columbia and South Carolina, although it is not known if 
Magrath actually received Simms’s report.** If he had, Simms provided him with an 
extensive summation of the losses he had experienced personally as well as the 
destruction statewide. However, laying blame on Confederate authorities was not an 
objective Simms pursued in this effort. Referring to Columbia, Simms remarked, “That 
the city might have been held, & sti[Il] [he]ld to this moment, is not a question with us, 
and whether [it] was a vital policy with [th]e [Co]nfederate Government that i[t] should 
be held, even at a great [sa]crifice of m[en and] material, is as little questionable.” . 
While Simms had consistently desired a more vigorous defense of the state, he did not 
believe the catastrophe which had befallen his beloved South Carolina was the result of 
official Confederate or state ineptitude. The responsibility lay solely with Sherman and 
the Union army. 

The destruction of Columbia had left it without a newspaper. The most influential 
paper in the capital city had been the South Carolinian, managed by Julian A. Selby and 
edited by Henry Timrod. The great fire of February 17-18 had left its offices in ashes. 
After the departure of the Union army from Columbia on February 20, Selby scoured the 
upcountry of South Carolina in search of printing materials. Traveling first to Newberry 
he was the first to bear the news of Columbia’s destruction to the area’s inhabitants.*° 
Finding no useful materials there, he traveled next to Abbeville and then Greenville 


before returning to Columbia with the necessary paper and type. From the ruins of the 
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South Carolinian Selby reconstructed the press machinery which would be used to 
produce The Columbia Phoenix. The new paper’s first issue appeared on March 21, 1865 
and from that first issue until that of October 1, 1865, Simms served as editor-in-chief.”’ 
Simms’s motivation for taking the position was simple. With home destroyed and family 
scattered, Simms desperately needed money. He wrote to James Lawson on May 25. 
saying plainly, “I need some succour of friends. Can you, & will you, honour my draft for 
one thousand dollars, at 3 days sight? Get Duyckinck to see Harper & Brothers, and see if 
they will advance me money on works to be furnished hereafter.”’® While demonstrating 
that Simms was reestablishing his relationships with Northern friends and associates as 
well as anticipating new works in literature, this letter showed just how dire Simms’s 
financial circumstances had become. Initially, the work Simms did for the Phoenix did 
not pay at all. It was not until June 15 that he could write to Evert A. Duyckinck that he 
was receiving, “a few dollars per week,” for his efforts, although he considered the 
continuance of this income, “very doubtful.”°? Well into August Simms still complained 
of the, “miserable stipend, hardly the wages of a Journeyman printer,” which he was 
receiving.” 

Regardless of its meager pecuniary rewards, Simms took a strong measure of pride in 
his editorship of the Phoenix. Upon resigning as editor in October, Simms told 
Duyckinck, “I resign the Editorial chair of the Phoenix Newspaper. I created it, & have 


already made it the best organ of opinion in the State. In the end it will make a fortune to 
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its publisher.”“' Sherman’s conquest of Columbia had effectively ended the Civil War in 
South Carolina, but as editor of the Phoenix Simms continued to urge his fellow South 
Carolinians to carry on the fight. On April 6 Simms told his readers, “(However adverse 
our people have been to a reunion with the Northern race, the feeling has become 
intensified by the brutal conduct of their armies, and the plain design of their Government 
to blot out the present proprietors of the South and repeople the land.””* Ten days after 
General Robert E. Lee’s surrender at Appomattox Simms was still advocating continued 
warfare. In the April 19 issue of the Phoenix he suggested that Southerners, “no longer 
imitate the style of European warfare---when generals can no longer insist upon great 
fields and grand armies, and when our sons, born on horseback and with rifle in grasp, 
shall all become partisans, after the noble examples of Marion, Sumter, Pickens, and 
Hampton...the grand heroes of our first war of independence.”*’ He openly expressed 
suspicion that the reports of Lee’s surrender might be Union propaganda and on April 26, 
the same day General Joseph E. Johnston surrendered his Army to Sherman in North 
Carolina, Simms again repeated his suggestion that Southerners resort to partisan 
warfare.“* By May, however, Simms had finally accepted the reality of defeat. 

While military defeat had been accepted, Simms refused to be defeated in spirit. He 
turned his ire toward the government in Washington and the Federal forces occupying 
esianbis blaming them not only for continued depravations upon the city but for failing 
to establish order while hampering efforts on the part of Columbians to do so themselves. 


Simms’s criticisms became so strident that he quickly ran afoul of Union officers in 
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command of the occupation of Columbia. On June 25 he wrote to his son-in-law Edward 
Roach saying, “On Saturday, I was on the eve of being arrested for an article in the paper. 
The article of arrest was made out; but, cited to appear before the General in Command, I 
satisfied him that his arrest would be in error.” Writing in his memoirs years later, 
Julian Selby identified the general before whom Simms appeared as Alfred S. Hartwell of 
Massachusetts. According to Selby, Simms actually was tried by Hartwell, but “In a very 
short time the charge was dismissed, and Mr. S. was invited to partake of an elegant 
luncheon in an adjoining room, which he politely accepted. When Mr. Simms returned to 
his quarters, it was in Gen. Hartwell’s carriage, with a large basket filled with champagne 
and canned delicacies.”*° Simms had apparently charmed his way out of a delicate and 
dangerous situation. “He out-talked me, out-drank me, and very clearly and politely 
showed me that I lacked proper respect for the aged,” Selby quoted Hartwell as saying.” 
The article which offended Hartwell is not known. Two weeks prior to the letter to 
Edward Roach in which he noted the incident Simms had made mention of Hartwell in 
the Phoenix but only that he had returned to Columbia from a trip to Orangeburg. Still, 
there were numerous other articles, many attacking Northern newspapers for their 
coverage of the last weeks of the war in the South, which may have given offense. On 
June 12, 1865 Simms had signed an Oath of Allegiance in which he swore to, “utterly 
repudiate all allegiance to the so-called Confederate States of America, or any other 


power, State or Sovereignty whatsoever within the United States, hostile or inimical 
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thereto.’”* Signing the Oath was, no doubt, a bitter pill for Simms to swallow and his 
subsequent editorials in the Phoenix do not express fully the sentiment the Oath was 
intended to represent. It is possible that Federal officials found-something therein they 
believed violated this oath, but the witty and gregarious author proved capable of 
escaping this matter with characteristic ease. 

Simms’s most important contribution to history during this period was his Capture, 
Sack and Destruction of the City of Columbia, SC. The work first appeared serially in the 
Phoenix, beginning with the first issue and ending with that of April 10, 1865. The first 
three issues also included a list of property destroyed during the fire of February 17-18 
under the title ‘The Fire,” but throughout the serialization Simms added to and corrected 
this original list. With the name of the paper now slightly changed to The Daily Phoenix, 
the issue of September 26, 1865 announced that a pamphlet version of the work was in 
preparation and would be published, “about the middle of October,” selling for the price 
of $1.00*? On October 27 it announced the pamphlet had been “just published.” It is 
unknown how many copies of the original 76 page, 27 chapter pamphlet were printed or 
how many were sold, but it is known that Simms made changes to the text before it went 
into the press. 

The work as it appeared in pamphlet form differed significantly from the one which 
had appeared in the Phoenix. Contained within the William Gilmore Simms Papers are 
three draft versions of parts of the work showing its progression into its final, pamphlet 


form. These changes are of two kinds. The first consist of additional, specific details 
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which flesh out the narrative in the quest for accuracy. One example of this is the 
inclusion of a letter from Columbia Mayor T. J. Goodwyn to General Sherman notifying 
him of the evacuation of Confederate forces from the city and requesting that a sufficient 
guard be sent in advance of the army to protect the city and maintain order. In these 
efforts Simms demonstrated the same insistence which characterized his novels and 
histories that events be recorded as accurately as possible. To achieve this it 1s clear that 
Simms sought-out eyewitnesses to the events he describes. The second kind of changes 
made were ones of tone. As Simms scholar James E. Kibler notes, the pamphlet version, 
“shows greater control and is a more polished work of art; yet, the earlier account reveals 


»>! Here Simms toned down the 


Simms’s feeling and immediate reactions much better. 
harsh rhetoric which he had directed toward the invading Federal army and its 
commander, but as a reading of the final pamphlet form reveals, this only went so far. 
Many of these changes were either stylistic ones or the omission of particularly violent 
and gory details which would not have been acceptable to a nineteenth century reading 
audience, particularly one including women. 

The burning of Columbia in February of 1865 continues to be one of the most 
controversial topics in Civil War historiography. Historian James M. McPherson has 
called the willful destruction of the city “the greatest outrage” Sherman has ever been 


accused of during his campaign through Georgia and the Carolinas.” Despite the 


intensity of the controversy, Simms’s Sack and Destruction has received relatively little 
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attention from historians.*’ Notable exceptions include John G. Barrett, Marion B. Lucas 
and Charles Royster.>* Barrett’s 1956 monograph Sherman’s March Through the 
Carolinas was the first systematic study of Sherman’s march through South Carolina and 
the first to make use of Simms’s account of the destruction of Columbia, although it does 
so to a limited degree. The most extensive use of the Sack and Destruction was made by 
Marion B. Lucas in his Sherman and the Burning of Columbia which is still regarded by 
many historians as the final word on the subject. For example, Sherman biographers John 
F. Marszalek and Stanley P. Hirshson cite Lucas’s contention that the fire was “an 
accident of war” as an exoneration of their subject.°° While Lucas’s use of the Sack and 
Destruction is extensive it is also very selective. Lucas freely uses Simms’s list of 
property destroyed to reconstruct the city of Columbia on the eve of the fire and 
occupation, but he likewise dismisses eyewitness accounts quoted by Simms which 
contradict his thesis and accepts those which support it. Charles Royster’s chapter on the 
burning and occupation of Columbia also makes extensive use of Simms’s narrative but 
adds to this ample evidence from other sources which contradict Lucas. The Sack and 
Destruction is itself a refutation of the thesis that the destruction wrought upon Columbia 
was merely incidental. While it cannot be denied that Simms wrote his account with the 
expected bias of someone who had supported secession and Southern independence from 
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the beginning of the war until the very end, within its text the Sack and Destruction 
contains too much detail and too much evidence to be simply dismissed as merely 
hyperbole and propaganda. 

Reprising his earlier role as military strategist, Simms begins the Sack and Destruction 
by giving a brief history of Sherman’s campaign through Georgia and criticizes the 
removal of General Joseph E. Johnston as the commander of the Army of Tennessee on 
July 17, 1864. “The removal of a General so fully in the confidence of his troops, who 
had so long baffled the conquests, if he could not arrest the march, of the opposing army, 
was of itself a proceeding to startle the thoughtful mind,” Simms wrote.*° “General 
Johnston was by nature, no less than training and education, the very best of the 
Confederate generals to be opposed to General Sherman.””” For the first and only time 
Simms criticized Jefferson Davis suggesting the replacement of Johnston with John Bell 
Hood was due to the personal enmity which existed between the two men.** Once in 
South Carolina, Simms catalogues the destructiveness of Sherman’s army on it way 
toward Columbia after its crossing of the Savannah River only a few miles west of 
Georgia’s major port: | 

The beautiful homesteads of the parish country, with their wonderful tropical 
gardens, were ruined; ancient dwellings of black cypress, one hundred years old, 
which had been reared by the fathers of the republic, men whose names were 
famous in Revolutionary history, were given to the torch as recklessly as were the 


rude hovels; choice pictures and works of art, from Europe, select and numerous 
libraries, objects of peace wholly, were all destroyed. The inhabitants, black no 
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less than white, were left to starve, compelled to feed only upon the garbage to be 
found in the abandoned camps of the soldiers.” a 


The path of destruction was extended from the lowcountry up toward the capital with 
towns, villages and plantations left in ashes in the wake of the army. Here Simms 
provides a foretaste of what lay ahead for Columbia. As the army approached Columbia, 
of course, scores of its citizens became refuges, many of which boarded trains or packed 
wagons and carts bound for Greenville and Charlotte. It is once the Federal troops begin 
to enter the city on the morning of Friday, February 17 that Simms’s descriptions become 
especially graphic. After being assured by a Colonel Stone that while under his command 
the city would be safe, Simms records Mayor Goodwyn as saying that the colonel, “could 
not answer for General Sherman, who was in the rear.” Once the main body of 
Sherman’s army entered Columbia, “the work of pillage was begun. Stores were broken 
open within the first hour after their arrival, and gold, silver, jewels and liquors, eagerly 
sought.’°! All during the day, as the number of Federal troops within the city grew, 
incidents of pilfering and destruction increased. “Sherman, at the head of his cavalry, 
traversed the streets everywhere---so did his officers. Subsequently, these officers were 
everywhere on foot, yet beheld nothing which required the interposition of authority.”” 
As the afternoon turned to evening Simms recorded one Union officer as confiding to 
The Mother Superior of the Ursuline Convent, “I must tell you, my sister, that Columbia 


is a doomed city!” 
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During the night there emerged some, “twenty fires in full blast, in as many different 
quarters.”** Simms makes clear that those responsible for the fire were Federal soldiers. 
“The men engaged in this were,” he states; 

well prepared with all the appliances essential to their work. They did not need 
the torch. They carried with them, from house to house, pots and vessels , 
containing combustible liquids, composed probably of phosphorus and other 
similar agents, turpentine, &c.; and, with balls of cotton saturated in this liquid, 
with which they also overspread floors and walls, they conveyed the flames with 
wonderful rapidity from dwelling to dwelling. Each had his box of Lucifer 
matches, and, with a scrape upon the walls, the flames began to rage.” 
In an effort to quench these fires the local fire companies rode out but, “these were soon 
driven from their labors—which were indeed idle against such a storm of fire—by the 
pertinacious hostility of the soldiers; the hose was hewn to pieces, and the firemen, 
dreading worse usage to themselves, left the field in despair.”°° By midnight Saturday, 
“Main street, from its Northern to its Southern extremity, was a solid wall of fire.”°” 
Although Columbia was now being engulfed in flames, “the soldiers continued their 
search after spoil. The houses were severally and soon gutted of their contents. Hundreds 
of iron safes, warranted ‘impenetrable to fire and the burglar,’ it was soon satisfactorily 
demonstrated, were not ‘Yankee proof.’”® Yet, according to Simms, the citizens of 
Columbia were not the only ones experiencing loss during the conflagration: “Sherman’s 
officers themselves are reported to have said that they lost more men in the sack and 


burning of the city (including certain explosions) than in all their fights while 


approaching it.”°” The mayhem did not cease until 5:00 A.M. Saturday when Simms 
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claims Sherman ordered the destruction to a stop, “in consequence of the loss of men 
which he had thus sustained.””° 

Property was not the only recipient of harsh treatment. Simms recounts several 
incidents of assaults upon noncombatant civilians including African-Americans. In the 
outskirts of Columbia he recounts a report in which, “young negresses were brutally 
forced by the wretches and afterwards murdered—one of them being thrust, when half 
dead, head down, into a mud puddle, and there held until she suffocated.”’! With regard 
to white women, Simms states that while they received harsh verbal treatment they were 
largely spared physical assault. This was for two primary reasons. The first was the 
‘pluck’ for which he praised the women of Columbia during the rampage. The second 
reason, and one which provides supporting counter examples of his larger depiction of 
the conduct of Federal troops, was the protection of Union officers, some of them named, 
who took exception to the actions their comrades. This protection did not extend to 
Columbia’s black residents. “The poor negroes were terribly victimized by their 
assailants,” Simms recalled. “Regiments, in successive relays, subjected scores of these 
poor women to their embraces, and—but we dare not further pursue the subj ect.””* Prior 
to these descriptions of assaults upon Columbia’s African-American women, Simms 
made it a point to denote the attitude of Sherman’s troops, largely from Midwestern 
states, toward African-Americans. Remarking upon the contingent of black aids and 
laborers who accompanied the Federal troops on their march into South Carolina and 


Columbia, he said, “The men of the West treated them generally with scorn or 
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indifference, sometimes harshly, and not unfrequently with blows.” While such remarks 
may be doubted as serving a propagandistic purpose, there is amble evidence that Simms 
accurately characterized racial attitudes among Sherman’s soldiers.”* 

The detailing of the destruction brought upon Columbia also included things 
particularly dear to Simms. He describes the loss of several private libraries and 
collections of art which, “was very large in Columbia.””° On this point Simms 
specifically mentions the library, art collection and assemblage of items of scientific 
interest of Dr. R. W. Gibbes, “‘a man of letters and science, a wtacEs, busied all his life 
in the accumulation of works of arts and literature.””° He also describes the destruction of 
the statehouse in which he served as a representative and the library thereof with which 
he was no doubt familiar. Simms takes special interest in the effort of professors at South 
Carolina College to protect the school’s buildings, particularly the library. 

In his conclusion to the Sack and Destruction of Columbia, S.C. Simms anticipates the 
historiographical debate surrounding the events of February 17-18, 1865. Indeed, the 
debate had already begun by the time the pamphlet form of the work was printed. “We 
have seen, with surprise, some attempts, in sundry quarters” Simms wrote, “to account 
for the destruction of Columbia by ascribing it to accident, to the drunkenness of 
straggling parties, to our negroes, and, indeed, to any but the proper cause.””’ These 


efforts were for the purpose of relieving, ““General Sherman and his army from the 
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imputation.””® Simms believed his account of Sherman’s occupation of Columbia was 
sufficient to counter these defenses: ‘““We have pursued our narrative very imperfectly, if 
our array of facts be not such as conclusively to. show that the destruction of the city was 
a deliberately designed thing, inflexibly fixed from the beginning, and its fate sufficiently 


»79 The debate over this 


well known to be conceived and comprehended by all the army. 
episode will doubtless continue to occupy Civil War historians, as it should. It is clear 
that Simms’s Sack and Destruction contains valuable first-hand observations which have 
been passed-over in previous historical accounts of the occupation of Columbia. The lack 
of notoriety which accompanies Sack and Destruction is due, in part, to its scarcity. 
Beyond the initial printing in 1865 it has only been reprinted twice, both in small runs by 
small presses.*” A new and fully annotated edition of Simms’s Sack and Destruction 
would offer historians a fresh perspective on this longstanding controversy. 

While literary scholars have not concerned themselves with the historiographical 
significance of Sack and Destruction, they have recognized it as an important part of the 
Simms canon. As John C. Guild’s has remarked, ““Simms’s account of this low point in 
the fateful history of South Carolina’s capital city during the Civil War is an important 


981 


and impressive document.” What distinguishes Sack and Destruction is Simms’s clear 


and vivid prose, demonstrating his command of the language in this genre as he had 
already done in fiction and poetry. Literary scholar Randy Ivey has praised the way in 


which Simms employed his skills in, “the pacing of the account, which has the tautness 
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and readability of a thriller, and in his recreations of particular scenes, complete with 
dialogue, which puts the reader in the middle of the ‘action’ and leaves an even more 


»82 Even Simms’s harshest critic, William Peterfield Trent, 


indelible portrait of events. 
conceded that, “Simms never wrote anything more graphic than this account of what he 
had seen and heard,” during the occupation of Columbia and soon afterward.** Although 
Trent believed Simms’s “vehemence induced him to exaggerate in places...it is hard to 
read his stirring pages without coming to the conclusion that the sack of Columbia is one 
the greatest crimes ever perpetrated by the troops of a civilized country.”** 

The great effort Simms put into writing the Sack and Destruction and seeing it printed 
amid the very ruins of Columbia also represents the depth of Simms’s conviction that the 
South had been fully justified in secession and that a terrible injustice had been done to 
his state, an injustice which reached its nadir during February 17-18, 1865 and one which 
he had witnessed with his own eyes. What he saw only confirmed, if any further 
confirmation was needed, that he had been right from the beginning. In writing the Sack 
and Destruction Simms determined that that truth would be known to all. From the very 


ashes of Columbia, Simms was still fighting and fighting in the best way he knew how; 


through the power of words. 
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Chapter Seven 
Conclusion 


After finishing as editor of the Columbia Phoenix, William Gilmore Simms returned 
to his Woodlands plantation and, with the help of his son, began to rebuild. From Simms, 
the Civil War was over. Before he died in the Charleston home of his eldest daughter on 
June 11, 1870, Simms was able to reestablish connections with his New York literary 
associates and once again gamer income from his pen, enough to put a roof over the 
heads of his children but one far less imposing than before. In Charleston both the 
Courier and the News printed long, laudatory memorials. The bells of St. Michaels tolled 
in honor of Simms the day after his death.' Newspapers in the rest of the state echoed 
their Charleston peers and were soon followed by those throughout the rest of the South. 
There was a common feeling expressed that not only had a great artist passed but a 
tireless defender and devoted son as well. Simms, who so often felt unappreciated, would 
have been gratified. 

When Simms was born in 1806 Thomas Jefferson was president of the fledgling 
American republic spread along the Atlantic coast. The American Union consisted of 
seventeen states and within its borders were a mere six and a half million inhabitants. The 
vast majority of these people, free and slave, male and female, derived their sustenance 


directly from the soil. The capital city of Washington was a paltry collection of 
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government buildings, almost pretentious in design when compared to the actual political 
power which emanated from them. By 1870, the United States of America had been 
utterly transformed. The American Union spanned the entire continent, from Atlantic to 
Pacific. Within its borders were forty million people, and its burgeoning cities hummed 
with the sounds of the industries which would soon make the United States the world’s 
greatest economic power. Washington was the capital now of a reunited country and no 
one doubted or questioned its preeminence. 

It would be inaccurate to say that William Gilmore Simms spent his life in an effort to 
prevent this new America from coming into being. In several of it particulars, Simms 
welcomed the transformation. In its whole, however, it was entirely contrary to 
everything he had hoped for, worked for and believed. Although regionalism would 
persist far into the twentieth-century as a potent force in American life, a source of 
tension as well as dynamic creativity, Simms’s vision of American regionalism was alien 
to this new reality. For Simms, it was the sovereign states which had formed the Union, 
their servant and protector. The states, moreover, were populated by peoples who felt a 
natural affinity for those of their neighboring states, an affinity which bound them 
together by economics, history, culture and, indeed, often by direct family ties. The 
United States possessed two distinct regions, North and South. 

These regions were populated by distinct peoples. The differences between these two 
regions and those who lived therein had been recognized, as Simms pointed out on 
several occasions, since the colonial era and their distinctiveness had only grown more 
pronounced ever since. While Simms praised the Union as the product of a glorious and 


heroic struggle for independence, won by the united efforts of North and South, the 
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Union itself in no way obliterated the regions which were organic and primary. Simms 
easily embraced both the Union and his identity as a ‘Southron’ with no cognitive 
dissonance and no hesitation. To be an American implied that one was also a citizen of 
their respective state, and by extension, a Southerner or a Northerner. His life as a writer 
was spent reveling in these differences, drawing upon Southern history and the Southern 
character as the source of his inspiration. 

Historians have often portrayed the rise of Southern nationalism in the antebellum era 
as a reaction to Northern criticism of slavery and, more broadly, Southern society. Simms 
certainly responded to Northern criticism of the South and Southern institutions. He 
strongly defended slavery during the antebellum era and believed it to be not only 
morally justified but vital for the future moral and intellectual development of the African 
in America. As important as slavery and its defense was, however, Simms clearly did not 
view slavery as the sufficient explanation for Southern unity. Northern criticisms of 
Southern society were opportunities for Simms to elucidate what was, for him, an already 
present and larger vision of Southern identity and not a challenge to be met through the 
expedient creation of a myth. There was no transformation into a Confederate nationalist 
on the part of Simms. The only change which had transpired over the course of his life 
was his loss of faith in the Union. When secession came, Simms was already there, 
waiting for events and his fellow Southerners to catch up. He had spent a lifetime 
exploring Southern landscapes; intellectual, cultural, historical and physical. With the 
establishment of the Confederacy, political reality had at last merged with Simms’s 


imagination. 
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It is thus no surprise to find that Simms devoted himself wholeheartedly to the 
Confederate cause. What is surprising and noteworthy is the intense passion behind that 
devotion and the lengths to which he went to make a mark on his new nation. Simms was 
a man of letters, well known as such and he conceived of himself in that way as well. At 
the beginning of the war he was approaching the end of his life, which he knew to be the 
ee suffering from poor health and throughout the course of the war experienced 
profound personal tragedies. Despite all of this, Simms persisted, placing the future of an 
independent Confederate nation at the forefront of his thoughts and actions. He willingly 
gave his time, his intellect, his financial resources, limited as they were, and his 
namesake son in an effort to secure that future. William Gilmore Simms was a model 
citizen of the Confederate republic, and while his example is but one, it is doubtful that 
he was alone. 

This did not entail the turning of a blind eye to the obvious problems which existed in 
the Confederate South. Simms frequently expressed his fears for the future of the 
Confederacy and issued sharp criticisms of South Carolina and Confederate leaders, 
particularly in regards to the conduct of the war. Historians have been too quick to 
interpret such statements by other Southerners as signs of weakness and discord. To the 
contrary, as in the case of Simms, such expressions demonstrated the degree to which 
Southerners invested themselves in the fate of the Confederacy and the desire they 
possessed for it to succeed. Simms, in keeping with the tradition of American 
republicanism, believed it his right and his duty to criticize his government and its elected 
and appointed leaders. That he and so many other Southerners did so during the war is a 


testament to the strength of Confederate nationalism, not its weakness. Of course, for 
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Siitine, simple criticism did not go far enough. Being the intellectual he was, he believed 
it his further obligation to offer constructive suggestions in the form of strategic and 
technical advice. Believing he had failed in this capacity, Simms returned to the arena 
which had brought him fame in his life before the war, the realm of literature. In doing 
so, however, the goal was precisely the same even as the means to that end had changed. 

As an artist, Simms had reached the nadir of his creative powers when the war began. 
The reasons for this were wholly personal, but the war and the prospect of an independent 
Southern nation led to a rekindling of that fire in his mind which had brought him fame. 
The birth of the Confederacy, in time, lead to the rebirth of Simms the artist, the writer of 
novels and poetry, and while the Confederacy died, the new found energy it gave to 
Simms sustained him through the remainder of his life. He worked, as did other Southern 
writers during the war, in adverse circumstances, but the work he did was every bit the 
equal to what he had produced before, and it was arguably better. In Paddy McGann, 
Simms experimented with new literary forms and techniques. He incorporated a wide 
array of literary conventions to express a grand vision of a Southern identity extending 
from the past into the present. While not without its shortcomings, the novel has an 
immediacy and relevance which Simms’s earlier novels did not always possess, being, as 
they usually were, set in the past or in a distant place. Compared to other works of the 
period, Paddy McGann is also highly distinctive. As a fantastic, supernatural tale which 
uses the tribulations of an illiterate but lovable rouge, there is simply else like it, North or 
South, written from 1861-1865. 

In poetry, Simms’s accomplishments were less remarkable, but this should not be 


taken to mean they are unworthy of scholarly attention. The majority of his war poetry 
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can be described as solid representations of Confederate war poetry in general. Within 
this body of work, however, are exceptional poems which draw upon the same inspiration 
which produced Paddy McGann and evidence the same conception of a Southern identity 
extending from the past into the present. Where it not for his work as editor, the 
inattention which has been given to popular literature during the period of the war, the 
difficulty in locating the primary material in which his poems appeared, and the 
frustrating task of identifying Simms’s identity due to his use of pseudonyms, his war 
poetry would rank very high in comparison to his peers and constitute an important part 
of his oeuvre. Simms’s war poetry deserves closer study from literary scholars and 
historians. 

Simms’s efforts in prose during the Civil War also deserve closer study. His The Sack 
and Destruction of the City of Columbia, S.C. is important not only for what it adds to the 
debate about Sherman, the burning of Columbia and the beginnings of modern warfare, 
but because it clearly demonstrates the painstaking exactitude which Simms believed was 
essential for the recording of history, be it exampled in the use of primary materials to 
write histories and historical fiction or the collection of first-hand accounts of events he 
himself also witnessed. The principle Simms worked under in writing the Sack and 
Destruction was that ‘the first draft of history’ deserved the same attention to detail as the 
expansion of or revision of more ancient history. 

William Gilmore Simms has long been recognized as the preeminent literary figure of 
the antebellum South, a seminal figure in the development of a distinctive Southern 
literature and of the rise of Southern nationalism in the decades prior to secession and the 


Civil War. Each of these judgments is true. Simms, however, was more than this. To fully 
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understand Simms and the world which produced him, it is necessary to understand how 
Simms responded when the great division between North and South came in 1860. 
Simms embraced it with all of his being and did everything in his power to make it 
permanent. He did this because, for him, it was natural. If the essentials of Confederate 
nationalism could be distilled into one individual that one would be William Gilmore 
Simms, and no complete account of Simms’s life and significance can fail to take this 
into account. Likewise, no full and complete account of the Confederacy can fail to take 


into account Simms’s contribution to it. 
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